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methods detail life school and college differed 
very little from those other New England boys the 
first half this century. should never think asking any one 
read any account them. But the editor this magazine 
collecting series terrible warnings and bright examples, 
and has been kind enough ask join the symposium. 
Everyone likes recall the brighter passages his boyhood, and 
quite willing comply. 

His object has special reference, suppose, school training, 
and will speak that first and Harvard 
College among the schools. 

cannot remember the time when did not school. For 
was the youngest group four children, with whom 
spent all waking time,— not say that shared trundle- 
bed with one when were asleep. this one, 
passing, owed the first twenty years life the largest share 
real education, which must described, anywhere, 
another place. Naturally, was irritated, when, from day 
day, saw the three elders this happy band taken school 
Fullum,— who was also important factor education. 
Fullum was kind-hearted, thrifty, wide-awake man genius 
who had come country boy Boston about the year 1812, 
and, when was born, was the man-of-all-work father’s 
household. From that time, 1822, till died 1887, consid- 
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ered himself responsible for and mine. fact, life 

drew near. its close, when was almost one hundred years 

old, said frankly that gave him much more anxiety then 

than did when occasionally had the charge baby. 

see Fullum off twice day, with three companions, 

place called “school,” was naturally disagreeable who 

was thus left the oversight home. And begged, not 

say insisted going, that last Miss Susan Whitney, who 

kept the school, herself, suppose seventeen years old, was 

good enough receive me. all this remember nothing. 

only know that among them all, learned read early that 

have recollection any time when could not read well 


Ican now. remember that read from the New York 
Primer. was printed Mahlon Day, New York. had 
some pictures it, from newspaper wood-cuts, which the 
only one remember was distiller’s father was 
editor, that knew these cuts well, from having seen them 
newspapers. 

that school, good children had ribbon bows yellow, pink 
green pinned their clothes home with. child 
would have black bow. There terrible even 
then credited, and probably untrue,—that one boy whom the 
black bow was attached, threw the street his way home. 
certain terrified curiosity attached him, account this 
doubtful, not say incredible rumor. was nice school, 
every way. those days, school-room floors were not carpeted, 
but sanded with clean sand. lay tempting little 
heaps front the bench which you sat. one objected, 

think, you scraped heap bigger yet, certain 
action the infant foot, and then mashed the heap flat, the 
sole the shoe. this flat you might then make little holes 
patterns, with pin broom splint. united the advan- 
tages the modern sand garden and kindergarten. had 
curtains the room. the sun shone in, the morning, the 
shutters were closed, and through heart-shaped holes the top 
beams sunlight entered. those beams was privilege 
conduct Huxley’s experiments dust, its shape, origin and 
motion, many years before did. 

The only incident can mention three four years’ educa- 
tion there, must come warning young teachers. When 
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Fullum came for one morning, when was quite too small 
home alone, found sitting large chair the middle 
the room. remember the chair perfectly. was yellow 
wooden chair pattern now not often seen. was crouched 


comfortably the chair, reading book which interested me. 
When Fullum arrived, was taken down, things were put 
on, and led and sister home. soon were the 
street, asked what had been doing which was naughty. 
With perfectly clear conscience, told him had done nothing 
naughty. said, however, that child was 
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that chair, unless had been naughty, and remem- 
bered, then, for the first time, that this was certainly so. 
till that moment, however, had not known, nor suspected, 
either that had done wrong, had been punished. Nor have 
ever learned since what offence was, nor why was punished. 
only accident that knew that was punished. 

seems that this anecdote, with the corollaries which 
depend upon it, may use young teachers. 

few months before was six years old, was transferred 
school. older brother, guide, philosopher and friend, whom 
have spoken, had been sent one the high-pressure, much 
advertised schools, where they have “methods” and new systems, 
and great deal machinery generally. Just that time they 
were trying the plan for making 
sure that each teacher shall ignorant possible the sub- 
ject hand. father was thoroughly sensible man, who had 
been admirable teacher his day, and saw right through 
all this tom-foolery. was never criticised home, think, but 
was sent another school just established. There was 
thought for moment then sending either the regu- 
lar grammar schools Boston. They were simply dens 
cruelty, kept tyrannical men who were proud their different 
switches, ratans and raw-hides, and regarded them the only 
real instruments education. fact, their masters were igno- 
rant men, whose opinions would never have been asked any 
subject. and brother were the Latin school, 
which was entirely different basis, soon were 
nine, and were simply occupied until that time came. 
had been sent King Stork. was sent King Log, and 
have always been very glad it. was college graduate 
and knew enough for our purposes. did not, the other 
hand, keep wild with excitement, about rank, success, 
failure. Why should he? not sure that life will have quite 
enough that stimulus, boys change into men 

have later days been satisfied that father sent 
this school, simply that need not over-excited, worried, 
and that the time might passed, with certain regularity, till 
should the Latin school. knew that the teacher was 
seven years old, knew this well could not, 
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however, understand then well now why father 
sent there. 

experience there and the Latin school afterwards enables 
make personal contribution the open question the 
best way teaching Latin Greek. Shall learn them 
most people learn modern merely plunging 
and swimming, shall teach the grammar carefully, and 
refuse let the pupil forward any faster than goes with 
perfect accuracy 

Under Mr. Gould the Boston Latin school had been made the 
school most repute the country quite without exception, 
and was pledged the latter theory. That theory was carried 
out more absolutely than now. The boy committed his gram- 
mar memory,— from the alphabet the beginning the end 
the syntax, before read three words the language. 
was dead pull verbal memory for nearly year. 

Now father was skilful and successful teacher. had 
been instructor mathematics Exeter. Before that, the 
year 1804-1805, had fitted for college young Dickinson, who 
was afterwards senator from New York Congress. took 
this boy the fall 1804, and the fall 1805, sent him 
college, with sufficient knowledge Latin and Greek, attained 
one year, enter. 

Governed this experience, and his own good sense, had 
because convenient keep boys ten years Latin Greek, 
any sort necessary. 

But thought there was harm putting little boy’s 
quick verbal memory use. told King Log, therefore, when 
was six years old see that learned declensions and verbs 
Latin —and fact, did know the end that year the 
sum, es, est, the amo, amare, amavi, amatum, and the rest what 
are called the paradigms, well ever knew them. the 
same time was encouraged read scraps Latin stories. 
had ridiculous little Robinson Crusoe Latin, which used 
fumble over; that when went the Latin school, had 
considerable Latin vocabulary; knew all paradigms, and 
knew rote the principal rules the syntax. 

consequence, was advanced one class there, and, nine 
years, was class with boys ten. knew the meaning 
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more words than they. But saw, once, that they knew much 
more Latin did. saw that knew nothing the lan- 
guage. 

remember this moment the delight felt when Sebastian 
Ferris Streeter, sub-master the school, explained what was 
meant the rule which said verbs accusing governed” 
accusative and genitive. knew the rule perfectly well, with- 
out any sense its meaning. The phrase itself absurd, and 
spoke well for the good sense any boy that refused put 
the conventional meaning. But the fact that former 
teacher had never cared tell what meant, was equally 
absurd. 

From this contrasted experience have some right speak. 
And have question, that, for the average boy,—or the boy 
above the average verbal memory, safe and more satisfac- 
tory insist, from the beginning, accurate grammar. 
also possible unite this the first lesson, with some knowledge 
the vocabulary. And whenever you have teachers enough 
you may forward very rapidly this union accurate gram- 
mar with increasing vocabulary. 

But, for the boys beneath the average the matter verbal 
memory, would begin simply and wholly with the 
reading, talking and hearing it, —and letting the grammar take 
its chances. asked distinguished Hungarian 
once, how learned his Latin. was sent school when 
was ten,” said he, “and knew should flogged were 
caught after had been there one month, talking any language 
but Latin.” perfectly our power teach Latin that 
way when Latin happens important enough. the way, 
and were both talking Latin told the story, and 
had other method interchange opinions. 

was little time before fairly worked into the systematic 
way studying Latin. There were boys always ahead 
the class, because they had been well trained the accuracies 
language from the beginning. the end, never could write 
Latin exercise, without errors, which, after some one else had 
pointed them out, could see well apt 
think, that far literary enjoyment Phaedrus Virgil 
went, had much had any the boys. were 
made read Cicero and Sallust. These are entirely beyond the 
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range the average boy fourteen fifteen. would not 
enjoy them had them English. 

When came Greek, had another affair. Francis Gardner 
broke into Greek, was then young man. Afterwards 
was distinguished leader this matter language. 
permitted mis-steps, nonsense any sort, indeed. 
What learned, learned, and was right from the begin- 
ning. that always read Greek decently well, and 
this day enjoy Greek literature more than Latin literature. 
Greek is, indeed, better language, for all purposes language. 
would hard say how much the world has been set back 
what one calls accidental limitations the Latin language. 

Mr. Francis Gardner was great deal more than good Greek 
scholar. was thoroughly just man, true and 
know that, old man, was thought hard, and suppose 
was. But this must have been due the ruinous effect arbi- 
trary power, which bad for anybody, schoolmaster 
emperor. day school and afterwards when was 
usher there, carried with him into his room that atmosphere 
integrity, honest purpose, and straight-forwardness which very 
much impresses boys. What boys want that everything shall 
always fair,” they would say. The son 
rich India wharf merchant, some little North-ender who never 
had his shoes blacked, were alike before him. honor, and 
good intention were all cared for. did not make the mis- 
take which teachers are apt make, valuing bright boy 
more than stupid boy, only the stupid boy meant well, that 
was Gardner asked for.” 

remember his spending hour over question raised, 
purely that might justice. The Greek word 
went down the class. wanted say that meant glory.” 
offered meaning, “honor,” guessing, suppose; for 
not recollect that any knew anything about it. When 
proved that was right, said that “honor” was good 
enough that the words might used interchangeably. 
Probably was wrong. But eventually yielded the point 
very frankly, after had worked over the dictionaries, and 
tried various citations see how the sense would go, the words 
were changed. The boy eleven feels the implied compliment, 
you please, thus paid him. never said anything about 
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our moral nature but understood that threw our 
honor. Indeed, the tone honor that school was very high. 
Ido not think that, 150 boys it, there was one boy who 
dared teli lie. 

have heard Mr. Gardner after times say pathetically, that 
with four parents out five, you said, son dull 
boy; but perfectly true and honorable,” they would not 
satisfied. you said, Your boy the brightest boy the 
should telling the truth,” the father would off 
much better pleased than the other father would be. Let hope 
that this was the exaggerated statement man very strict 
his notions about such affairs. 

The course the Latin school was then five years. This 
means that the boy began that business committing Adam’s 
Latin Grammar memory, that could repeat what was 
marked verbatim from one end the other; and came out. 
with decent ability read Virgil, read what could under- 
stand Cicero, and read the passages the Greek Reader. 
also had picked average working knowledge algebra, 
and good basis arithmetic. There pretence geog- 
raphy. But when was examined for college, twelve 
succession, from one training-school and another, said that London 
was north Amsterdam, and boy the section even guessed 
the truth. 

had entered the school year advance, that had read 
Lives,” Sallust’s and Jugurtha,” some twenty ora- 
tions Cicero, and Virgil’s and the 
Aeneid.” This means, told accomplished friend, 
Mr. Collar, much quantity two Dickens’s novels. 
Somehow other they managed spread over four 
remember, however, that was absent from school when the boys 
read the first half the Aeneid,” went the top 
the house the day before went examined Cambridge, 
and read the first six books one afternoon. quite sure 
that should help the matter learning Latin and Greek, 
put good deal such rapid reading sight in, relief 
from the careful grammatical handling page two. 

the fashion say that Harvard College was then nothing 
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but high school. This true enough far the forms went. 
That say, went into recitation room and recited exactly 
had done school. The modern language men felt that 
they were initiating into literature. interested 
Moliére, Racine, Tasso, Dante, Schiller, Goethe, and other authors 
their respective lines. But not remember single word 
said, the Latin the Greek recitation-rooms about, anything but 
arule grammar. The consequence was that, when, the end 
the junior year, were relieved from Latin and Greek, 
threw both those languages over fora year. great good for- 
tune, had teach them both afterwards; and began 
acquaintance with both the literatures. But for this owe 
thanks any college teacher. the French, German, Italian 
and English languages, however, college experience was 
wholly different. Edward Tyrrell Channing had the charge 
the English department, and the men that time owe him any 
ability write the English language. This isa rare gift the 
present time. Longfellow was put charge the Modern 
Language department. was almost entirely ignorant French 
when entered college; and the end Junior year, 
could read French better than could read Latin Greek. 
think something like this would said most men, and think 
the teachers the ought tell why boys 
not learn more the two languages which most pains are 
taken. 

was good deal bored college, not the men the 
class, men they called themselves, though they were not twenty 
years old, but the rules and the teachers. Still look back 
college with great pleasure, and very glad was there. 
The theory still held, which seems the true theory, that, 
young man’s education the specialty shall kept out sight 
long possible. The college was carried 
ple. Whatever was follow the ministry, doctor’s 
life, civil engineer’s, schoolmaster’s, merchant’s, —all 
had the same training for while were there. 

This means that each was taught the language his 
time, far that college knew how teach it. 

Thus, if, the day after left college, had been the 
botanist, farmer, musical composer, and were talking 
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intelligently his profession, should have understood the 
words used. had the wit hold tongue, should 
have learned something. take the last instance. had 
been taught, certain point, the laws musical com- 
position. knew how transpose the notes air from one 
key another key knew why was done, and, fashion, 
how was done. For the theory the place was that every 
man who left was far instructed the English lan- 
guage used his own time. knew, certain point, 
why, the newly created railroads, one shape rail was better 
than another. Andevery man class knew it, —or had hada 
chance know it. man spoke re-agents chemistry, 
knew what was talking about. was not one fit 
undertake any work which the world wanted. But was sup- 
posed that knew enough listen intelligently the men who 
could undertake such work. 

This was what was meant liberal education, contrasted 
with “special education.” was then supposed that the edu- 
for specialty would follow the education 
attempted the college. 


Assistant the Boston Normal School, 


term composition, this paper, will used include all 
written work which the expression original with the 
pupil; the thought may may not original. This definition, 
will seen, includes everything from the briefest statement 
which the child may write answer simple question, pro- 
vided the expression his own, the most elaborate attempt 
essay writing the advanced student. shall confine myself, 
mainly, however, the work done primary and grammar 
grades. 
With this definition and limitation mind, invite brief con- 
sideration the following points: First, the value composition 


education’; second, the preliminary work which serves prep- 
aration for composition; third, the choice subjects; fourth, 
methods conducting the composition exercise; fifth, the neces- 
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sary training for teachers the subject; and, conclusion, com- 
position viewed its relation reading. 

What claims has composition recognized place our 
courses study? Both fallacies thought and weak and inad- 
equate expression, will granted, are much more readily 
detected when the pupil attempts express himself writing. 
feels more dissatisfied when the result his slipshod thinking 
faces him from the written page than when produces equally 
shabby oral work, and becomes ambitious express himself more 
clearly for often does not recognize the fact that the funda- 
mental trouble his thought and not his expression it. 

But clear expression dependent upon clear thinking, is, 
indeed, impossible without it; and—what more—the effort 
toward clear expression, the effort impart thought others, 
reacts upon thinking and forces more discriminating. 
its reactionary effort upon thought, seems me, lies the chief 
value composition work. 

the second place, added power the use clear, forcible, 
elegant English result which have right expect from 
judicious practice the art composition. 

Again, composition may used effectively incentive 
the because even the simpler processes composi- 
tion require re-combining the materials with which the mind 
already stored, while the higher forms the art call for the 
highest and most far-reaching activity the creative imagina- 
tion. 

Finally, composition may employed awaken more 
intelligent and sympathetic appreciation inasmuch 
the effort produce work any kind leads intelligent and 
candid mind value more justly the work others the same 
field. 

That renders thought more discriminating, 
power expression, incites the imagination greater activity, 
and develops appreciation literature: these are claims 
which entitle composition honorable place our school pro- 
grams. 

Admitting the claims composition, what training shall 
given little children from the time they first enter school until 
they are ready take their first feeble steps the art? Since 
the natural order things, oral expression precedes written, 
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since, truth, written language but later and more artificial 
dress for thought, essential consider what may done 
school develop the child’s earlier means sharing his thought 
with others —oral language. might, indeed, step further 
back and ask what means are taken develop habits 
logical thought; and this would introduce inquiry which should 
antedate the last how train the child correct habits obser- 
vation? But these inquiries, although entirely pertinent 
thorough study the subject, are hardly within the scope this 
limited paper. 

brief, there are three directions which the little child 
trained. His mind stimulated healthful activity 
critically watched, and tactfully led make his expression 
clear, correct, and complete and finally have much prac- 
tice arranging written work upon the page with some degree 
knowledge, accurate far goes, paragraphing, the use 
capitals and punctuation. 

How are the habits correct oral and written expression 
formed? For unless they are habits, the child always 
hampered the practice composition. The ability write 
properly when especial effort made one thing, the habit 
writing properly another. 

The habit expressing thought clear, accurate, complete 
sentences may formed, many know from experience, 
with very little children when they are only beginning their 
school life. every lesson which answers consisting 
complete sentences are desirable, the teacher requires such sen- 
tences every time, rejecting slipshod answers when they are given 
and occasionally rewarding good answers with judicious praise, 
the little folks will soon grow ambitious the matter and the 
habit will take care itself. 

Habits written work are more slowly but just surely ac- 
quired. The first sentence which the child allowed write 
his slate should correctly written regards arrangement, 
spelling, capitals and punctuation. The same care should 
taken with the next statement and with every succeeding state- 
ment until the habit formed. 

This seems very small matter and one easily accomplished, 
but wonderful how many teachers know how not it. 
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the first place the teacher should use great care about her own 
written work the board, not only that which the children are 
copy, but that which they are see and gain impressions 
from. very trite saying that learn things correctly 
doing them correctly, but one worth repeating here. child 
never learns make good sentences using careless English 
which the teacher accepts without protest; neither does learn 
write correct form when left himself tell what 
remembers about the pretty story,” being permitted the liberty 
his own untrammeled imagination arrangement, punctua- 
tion, etc. Not only does fail form good habits but dis- 
tinctly succeeds forming bad habits, which some future teacher 
must strive counteract with labor and sorrow. Neither will 
the child whose work seldom examined and never corrected 
form good habits. may kept busy (even this question 
when one considers the weakness poor human nature per- 
forming unrecognized duties), but that will form habits 
correct written expression which are stand him the serious 
business written examinations and essays well nigh hopeless. 

There are yet other simple and convenient means forming 
bad habits, but how are good habits formed? The means 
this result are equally simple, but they must persistently used. 
Frequent exercises copying and dictation which are 
examined and rigidly corrected will after time result the for- 
mation habits. There should minimum written work 
required, but should chosen with definite purpose. 

Boston has had its season running wild over written work 
primary schools. There are strong indications that the tide has 
turned, but takes time counteract violent movement. 
Over and over again, have visited schools where the main object. 
seemed keep children busy with the slate and pencil and 
where the quantity the work and not the quality was com- 
mended the teacher. 

Granted then that the preparation for composition work its 
simplest forms consists first the child’s power express him- 
self orally complete sentences, and second, the ability 
write the proper form from copy from dictation, next 
ask how much the child’s school life shall devoted acquir- 
ing these habits? Roughly speaking, much can done toward 
establishing them the first two years, and very little gained 
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attempting any written work outside this these two 
years. During the next year the same work should continued, 
but the child may also spend comparatively small part the 
time devoted written language answering questions his 
own words, reproducing brief stories fables, guided first 
the teacher, sentence sentence, and finally because the 
sentence habit has been established may left himself 
reproduce writing what has shown himself capable repro- 
ducing orally. may also write simple letters, guided first 
the teacher, sentence sentence, the expression his 
thought, and finally, left himself, may write upon certain 
topics agreed upon beforehand. 

the lower grammar grades, that the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
years the child’s school-life, this work should continued and 
reproduction writing from topics lessons previously dis- 
cussed orally may introduced. the higher grammar grades, 
the pupils may attempt essays upon subjects connected with the 
school-work upon any other topics which interest them. 

the objection urged that this plan too limited and 
the child’s originality, may said reply that there 
are ample opportunities the school-room, both lessons and 
friendly conversation, encourage and develop the child’s indi- 
viduality, without running the risk developing habits care- 
less written expression, which inevitably the case, some 
know sad experience, when the average child does much 
unaided writing. 

Why the composition hour often occasion childish 
Why most healthy children hate” compositions 
not the opportunity tell what know and care about 
and pleasant and desirable thing? think is, and 
dare say that more our children would think used 
little more common sense regards our choice subjects, and 
our methods conducting the composition exercise. 

the choice topics, two extremes are guarded against: 
One the tendency confine the composition work too closely 
school matters, that the child once within the four walls 
the school-room finds escape and sees delightful, intimate 
relation between the life school and the varied life outside, 
with its games, its story-books and its bright fancies. The other 
the danger paralyzing the young mind with abstract sub- 
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ject far above its grasp. Doubtless have all had our share 
suffering this sort. well remember, the age eleven, 
sitting down with dismay heart grapple with the myste- 
rious and baffling subject Mutability.” 

regard the method treatment, greater mistake can 
made than allowing the child work himself too 
the first few compositions are made class exercises which teach- 
and pupils take teacher guiding the thought, lead- 
ing the pupils see first the main divisions the subject, then 
the subdivisions these, building until the pupils are full 
the matter that they must express themselves, then calling for 
full and free expression, throwing aside all ambiguous 
rate language, asking times for variety statement for the 
same thought, choosing the most concise the most vivid the 
most graceful, arousing, short, enthusiastic desire for clear 
thought and appropriate expression were this done, the brighter 
children would not suffer, the slower would gain steadily 
power, and all would find pleasure the work. 

Little little the pupils should required more work 
themselves. John write upon this division the sub- 
ject, quite himself, and Charles try this topic, and Tom 
that, and thus together are all contribute toward the whole. 
And all the time the teacher speaks with enthusiasm and with 
happy anticipation the coming day when each boy shall write 
himself entire composition. Nothing truer than that 
children regard with enthusiasm thing which the teacher her- 
self seems full enthusiastic interest. From the little child 
who longs read the new word, because the teacher’s eyes 
sparkle with pleasure when she looks it, the great over- 
grown boy who attacks the perplexing problem with patient ener- 
gy, because the teacher’s voice thrills with interest she speaks 
the difficulties overcome, enthusiasm contagious. 

How shall the normal school pupil trained teach her own 
pupil’s? Four ways are open some normal students, three 
others, two all: First, observation lessons given primary 
and grammar pupils experienced teachers second, actual work 
with real children, subject criticism; third, illustrative lessons 
given the normal student her own classmates and finally, 
and the main part the work must done this way, careful 
discussion the subject the classroom, scope, its value, 
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the proper preparation for it, methods conducting it, and the 
practical difficulties and the abuses which beset it. 

Because the rightful claims any subject are best appreciated 
when viewed relation other subjects, should like 
conelusion draw attention one thing which always 
borne mind discussing the value work this kind. Com- 
position not the only, nor the most valuable, means training 
the child the use his mother tongue. Before and above this 
must always come wide and intelligent reading. Throwing aside 
exceptional cases diffidence other personal peculiarity, the 
wide reader the good speaker and writer. has something 
speak and write about, has unconsciously added great store 
his vocabulary his varied reading, and has appropriate expres- 
sion for his thought. 

have said that composition may made valuable aid the 
training the active form the imagination, but only, seems 
me, when reading has been allowed its work training 
the passive imagination. Here meet another abuse altogether 
too frequent our schools recent years. The young child 
given picture and asked write story about it. Now 
addition the fact, already suggested, that his spasmodic effort 
invent story, the child makes sad work with his written forms 
which has not yet had enough practice render him trust- 
worthy, makes his story merely stringing together ideas 
which present themselves his mind, looks the picture, 
with very little any logical sequence. Because now and then 
child with inherent story-telling power does good bit work 
this direction, because most the children like it, and because 
keeps them busy and produces tangible result with very little 
work the part the teacher, this method training the lan- 
guage power and the imagination has found great favor our 
city schools late years. 

Let see what the actual results this training are. ad- 
dition habits careless writing, including spelling, with which 
legacy the child passed the higher grade grammar teacher 
and not infrequently the much-suffering high school teacher, 
develops reckless, illogical method tacking ideas together, 
and permitted dignify the performance with the name 
thought. Could any training more misleading 

That the story-telling power which there more de- 
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lightful and attractive accomplishment developed 
patient, judicious training, which the study pictures plays 
very small but not unimportant part, have doubt whatever. 
But one trouble has been that have looked for harvests 
seedtime. 

was suggested earlier this paper, composition work, prop- 
erly conducted with older pupils, increases the appreciation 
good literature. the effort think for himself and express 
his own thought supplemented reading what other people 
have thought and said much more clearly, more convincingly, 
and more gracefully than possible for him, this very effort toward 
expression his own part brings keener realization the 
merit what reads. have sometimes thought that this 
not merely the best, but perhaps the only, reason for allowing 
pupils write verses. The effort clothe thought metrical 
language and the search for felicitious expression, awaken 
keener delight reading true poetry. The boy girl 
allowed feel any great degree satisfaction his own 
prose verse,—the moment that the time 
given original production allowed outweigh the time de- 
voted the study real literature, that moment finds the com- 
position work injury rather than benefit. 

some schools the matter composition pressed too far, 
think, and reading suffers proportion. use the ever service- 
able simile, the teacher attempts draw water from dry wells. 
Let reading and free discussion what read have their right- 
ful place the school course, and with less time than now 
devoted composition, better results may obtained. few 
words uncertain sound from John Morley’s address the 
students the London Society for the Extension University 
bear directly upon this subject. venture, with all 
respect those who are teachers literature,” says, doubt 
the excellence and utility the practice over-much essay- 
writing and composition. have very little faith rules style, 
though have unbounded faith the virtue cultivating 
direct and precise expression. But you must carry the opera- 
tion inside the mind, and not merely practising literary deport- 
ment paper. not everybody who can command the 
rhythm the greatest masters human speech. But every one 
can make reasonably sure that knows what means, and 
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whether has found the right word. These are internal opera- 
tions and are not forwarded writing for writing’s sake. 
strong for attention expression, that attention exercised 
the right way. has been said million times that the foundation 
now has ever been. Right expression part character. 
somebody has said, learning speak with precision, you 
learn think with correctness; and firm and vigorous speech lies 
through the cultivation high and noble sentiments. think, 
far observation has gone, that men will better for 
reaching precision studying carefully and with open mind 
and vigilant eye the great models writing, than excessive 
practice writing their own account.” 

this true for adult students, those capable pursuing 
university studies, can say too emphatically that for our pri- 
mary and grammar school pupils, precision and power are not 
gained excessive practice writing their own account 


THE KING’S CONVERSION. 
RUTH WARD KAHN, LEADVILLE, COLO. 


Once the days old, 

the days crime and dearth, 
Edwin Kent was ruler bold, 
The bravest man earth. 

was good, but worshiped idols, 
the chaplain came one day 

the hall his grand old castle, 
sing, and preach, and pray. 


Man’s life,” said, like bird, 
Which, winter’s day 

When all still and cold without, 
Comes circling its way 

views the rushlight and the fire, 

moment stays and sings, 

Then, darting from the heat and light, 
lends the darkness wings. 

Where ’twas before, and where went, 
man earth doth know. 


{ 
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thus with life—a moment here 

flickers the sun, 

And then the soul called God, 

The mortal race run. 

What ’twas before there’s man knows, 
Its future none can see, 

Oh, King, faith can tell you all, 

pray you follow me.” 


The King and council listened there 
what the chaplain said, 
And when the aged noble ceased 
The King bent low his head, 
And followed him where’er led, 
the temple fair, 
And when the nave there had gained, 
raised his hands air, 
And shouted that all might 
To-day soul gave 
Unto the Father, God all, 
He’s mighty still save.” 
From that day forth proud Edwin’s land 
With one glad voice did raise, 
Unto the Father, God all,” 
anthem glad praise. 


GENERAL BUTLER’S COLLEGE LIFE. 


mother’s clergyman, good Baptist, was consulted upon 

being sent West Point. advised strongly 
against it. said that was religiously inclined boy, and one 
well versed religious principles and West Point there was, 
understood, great deal free-thinking among the pupils, 
not among the teachers. felt that went there relig- 
ious feelings and principles would derided and scoffed at, and 
that should doubtless converted into free-thinker myself. 
And, therefore, mother earnestly desired that should 
clergyman her persuasion, thought that had better sent 
good Baptist college, Waterville, Me., (where had grad- 


the manuscript Gen. Benj. Butler’s Autobiography, arrangement with 
his publishers, Thayer Co., Boston, 
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uated) the labor department, where could something 
earn subsistence. was convinced that there, aided the 
example those around me, should probably fulfil mother’s 
long-cherished expectations becoming clergyman. was 
very good man, but had very little insight into human nature, 
least into the nature the boy for whom was dealing. 

ought have known that had been sent West Point, 
and had comrades, anybody else, derided, scoffed at, 
belittled the religion mother, should have fought for it, 
stood it, and found argument support belief it. 

was sent Waterville, where majority the pupils were 
fitting for the ministry, and some them were even then perform- 
ing, part, the duties clergymen. 

Before the first year had ended, had changed intention 
entirely regarding the ministry, ever had much that direc- 
tion, and devoted myself the physical sciences, especially 
chemistry. was exceedingly interested books alchemy, 
and the experiments which had been made the vain endeavor 
find the philosopher’s think was imbued almost with 
the enthusiasm the earlier chemists, and above all, was 
inspired believe that chemistry and its adjuncts were the 
means opening very great field highly promising labor and 
research benefit all mankind, particularly the study those 
sciences which were test the magnetic and electric discoveries 
Galvani, the results whose researches were then exploited 
the great discoveries Sir Humphry Davy. believed that 
the gates for pursuing chemical knowledge and investigation 
regularly defined and scientific manner were opened the won- 
derful invention the murdered Lavoisier his chemical nomen- 
clature, which gave name and place all chemical substances 
their relations each other, and took them out the unintelli- 
gible and incongruous diction which surrounded, hindered, and 
impeded all the work the alchemists. 

Static electricity, claimed have been deducted Franklin, 
from heaven, and produced earth friction upon certain res- 
inous and vitreous surfaces, seemed too evanescent, 
fitful, and uncontrollable (because one must use all none 
one time) any effectiveness the arts, substan- 
tial use mankind, save, was taught, remedy for con- 
trolling the nerves delicate women. took great interest 
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that mysterious substance which made quiver the leg dead 
frog lying copper plate when touched with piece zinc, 
and which could produced quantities sufficient for experi- 
mental use means the pile Volta. This pile could readi- 
oxidizable metals with soft, moistened, porous mattings between 
them. furnished power for electrical experiments 
the same direction which Davy, powerful battery cells, 
was reducing into new combinations will substances which had 
been hitherto deemed entirely simple and elementary. This sub- 
stance, believed, was the elective power the future. that 
time, far knew, thought any connection between 
magnetism and galvanic electricity had occurred the scientific 
mind. For nearly two years, pursued scientific studies. 
They were substantially outside the course, because our pro- 
fessor chemistry, Dr. Holmes, for reasons satisfactory him- 
self, did not think worth while give lectures chemistry. 
Prof. George Keeley, however, gave the fullest instructions 
light and electricity, which very much 
believe was that time that first heard 
conceptions the polarization light. 

course, these studies did not advance standing 
regular recitations, some which must confess were wretched. 
remember one geometry which called forth animadversion 
and reply, neither which was proper, between teacher and 
pupil. The teacher took the chalk from retired from the 
blackboard, and said, the presence the class, Butler, you 
n’t know anything.” The pupil replied, Not about that dem- 
onstration but can tell you good many things that you don’t 
—which was true was impudent. was admitted 
college, however, that upon the subjects which have been 
speaking, was farther advanced than pupil, and was allowed 
have access the chemical laboratory assistant Professor 
Holmes, who was not there. had one mate these studies, 
Mr. David Wadleigh, and devoted ourselves chemical 
experiments together, with the natural result actually blowing 
each other with explosive preparations. 

There was another matter which made careless stand- 
ing the regular course. was that the rules the college 
required students attend prayers daylight the winter 
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the chapel, and church twice Sundays. regret say 
did not always this, shirking the prayers more frequently, 
however, than the sermons, perhaps, for the reason that was 
very much interested the doctrinal character the latter. 

the latter part junior year college, matter came 
attention, which caused entire change intentions 
future professional life. 

had occasion contemplate the professional acumen, the 
varied learning, the great and commanding insight into men’s 
motives, and the mastery the minds other men, shown 
lawyer conducting trial case before jury where facts 
are elicited, fraud and falsehood foiled, conflicting testimony 
and discordant facts compared and put together, and great 
result worked out. 

neighboring county, case was tried, where the country’s 
great lawyer that day, not any other day, took part (and 
almost sole part) sustaining will. 

the reader who not lawyer, the name Jeremiah Mason, 
and his skill tryer causes, are now almost unknown. Even 
the profession largely forgotten. Almost all great law- 
yers who not write books have their names handed down 
tradition, and even this fades out almost entirely after the lapse 
half century. 

Daniel Webster was once asked whom considered the great- 
est lawyer the United States. answered: should, 
course, say John Marshall [Chief Justice the Supreme Court 
the United States]; but you should take the throat, 
and run back into corner and demand, Now, Webster, upon 
honor, who the greatest should have say Jeremiah 
Mason.” 

was quite young when first saw Jeremiah later 
life, saw him not unfrequently court trying cases, some 
them the very greatest importance, and had such cause 
reverence and admire him that library, where now write, 
stand three busts the three greatest lawyers, each his pecu- 
liar sphere, whom ever had any knowledge: Jeremiah Mason, 
Daniel Webster, and Rufus Choate. 

The consummate ability and skill shown him perhaps one 
his most important case Ware Ware, which 
have nearly tempted into description 
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the trial. But warned that cannot Mr. Mason fair jus- 
tice, nor delineate him that others can brought see and 
appreciate with this consummate skill cross-examination 
witnesses, without taking more space than dare devote even 
great topic. show him was that trial, and 
appeared me, would require verbatim report the whole 
case. 

The contemplation his efforts and the possibilities which 
were open the profession the law, convinced that 
there were higher vocations life than being either doctor 
clergyman, and resolved that would take, sphere 
study and labor, the profession the law. 

did not, however, give studies physics and chemis- 
try, for believed that the profession the law knowledge 
the wonderfully advancing science chemistry would 
assistance, especially the trial cases murder poison. 
after life have found, more than one occasion, that the 
capacity analyze the contents the stomach 
claimed have died from poison, has been great service and 
civil cases more than once, when the ascertainment the puri- 
substances was necessary the knowledge facts, has the 
knowledge chemistry given the most valuable aid the 
trial causes. 

The winter vacations were made very long, quite the length 
the winter schools Maine, and taught school each winter 
least eight weeks. The stipend was quite small, but gave aid 
expenditures during the rest the year. glad say, 
advice any young college student who desires know how 
best spend his college vacations, that these winter school teach- 
ings were the very best part education. the day school 
there were spelling classes, and there were two evening classes 
the week especially devoted. Many these evening classes 
were given competitive is, all the young 
people the vicinage came together and competed for prizes for 
proficiency spelling. The master gave out the words from the 
spelling-book, from any other book chose, the hard words 
being always picked out and put the pupils the evening 
classes. Thus the master, necessity, became the highest pro- 
ficiency, and, like Lady Byron’s governess, “by teaching learned 
spell.” 
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the hundreds scholars under care, all diversities 
human nature were exhibited, and from the model learned the 
man. therefore, the students this generation, that 
they might far better spend their winter vacations teaching 
school than their summer vacations waiting flirts some 
fashionable summer resort. not admire that arrangement 
college vacations which enables this employment followed. 
Better return the old one. 

the third school gave much more attention the 
studies the college course. They were more congenial. The 
text-book, Wayland’s Moral Science, interested me, and 
final examination the book, was enabled recite thirteen 
pages verbatim. 

One portion the exercises that year was the reading 
printer hunt the Greek letters Pro Stephanou.” The ren- 
dering that oration into good English was delightful study, 
and have right say that charmed Greek professor 
that. But had, unfortunately for him, little tiff late the 
term. had abiding hope being made professor 
connection with our Greek exercises. the examination be- 
fore the trustees, called upon read the paragraph com- 
mencing Gar Hespera.” translated certainly very cred- 
itably. 

show the extent his instruction, the professor began 
ask few questions rhetoric: What this part the ora- 
tion called?” 

The peroration, sir.” 

course the proper answer was; Because the orator sums 
his last and effort the arguments that has used be- 
fore, put them the best shape possible captivate the 
sense and mind his audience. Thinking good time get 
even with the professor, answered: Because you told so, 
sir.” 

This reply was his great disgust, made appear that 
his best Greek scholar had learned from him nothing but how 
read the text. Suffice say that did not get the professor- 
ship rhetoric. 

have already admitted, forte college was not mathe- 
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matics, and especially mathematical demonstrations means 
the blackboards. tutor, whom have before spoken, remem- 
bering impudence, thought humble the examination 
that branch before the faculty. Itso happened that went out, 
those who were not being examined were liberty do, while 
the demonstrations others were being made. When went 
into room, trigonometry lay open pretty abstruse and 
difficult demonstration, and, while waiting there, went carefully 
over with memory that would carry every line for 
while. had but just returned seat the class when the 
tutor called out: Butler, demonstrate the blackboard 
such problem.” good luck was the very problem had 
just studied. course the demonstration was quite 
ever teacher was thunder-struck the proficiency his pupil, 
was Tutor Farnham that occasion. Upon the whole, grad- 
uated 7.5 out the general average, prayers deducted. 

had part, and remember it, dissertation was the 
worst one ever made. the afternoon, after the degrees had 
been conferred, the graduating class called upon the President, 
Rev. Robert Paterson. For him had the very deepest regard, 
and for him and his family later years had the good fortune 
several kindnesses. courteously received the class the 
door his house, offering his hand each came up. 
marched alphabetical brought near the head 
the line. held back and did not present hand, and have 
doubt supposed was because had had some discussion 
the evidences Christianity, wherein took the liberty 
differ from some his propositions. Neither said anything 
until the rest the class had passed him. When came 
place, 7.5, said: Mr. President, now turn; has 
just passed.” 

said he, Butler, why 

Because going take this place the class for the last 
time. mean take, hereafter, the place have fairly earned for 
myself.” 


(* 
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FACTS, NOT THEORIES, THE BASIS 
EDUCATION. 


WILLIAM THAYER, FRANKLIN, MASS. 


world full both facts and theories. The facts are 
divine, while the theories are human. The Bible book 
facts; there not theory it. Its greatest fact all is, 
Jesus came into the world save sinners.” Life from 
fact Life. quite evident, therefore, that God meant that 
facts should the foundation and source human knowledge 
and progress; that, from this material, society, the state and church, 
commerce, education, and character, should builded. The first 
thing child learns, well the last, fact. His eyes open 
upon world realities countless objects fascinating beauty 
and wondrous power. has come enjoy, and profit by, this. 
mission facts the the Great and every 
waking moment his young life filled with endeavor be- 
come familiar with the marvellous display. Let him continue 
this process education, uninterrupted flimsy human theories, 
and will educated facts and legitimate deductions there- 
according the divine plan. 

already intimated, facts are the basis education, they 
are political economy and moral science. God furnishes the 
material, requiring only that man should learn how use 
the best advantage. The schoolroom provided and thoroughly 
furnished, free all who enter, upon the condition downright 
application and perseverance. The method simple and easy 
God can make it. Man has lumbered with theories, from 
age age, until the chief labor the true educator relieve 
theories and disclose the facts. Dr. Hooker said, thirty 
years ago, The study facts not only not encouraged, but 
absolutely discouraged our educational system. anyone like 
Hugh Miller, impelled the taste that cannot 
repressed the training the schoolroom, undertakes make 
right use his eyes, and curiously examines stones and seeds, 
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regarded the world spellers and readers, and grammarians, 
and cipherers, strange genius. pursuing, from 
irresistible internal force, the very course that would have every 
student encouraged pursue, measure, least, the 
external circumstances his education. The tendency his 
training should decidedly this direction.” 

singular that men, who are ushered into this world facts, 
should spend much mature life make world theo- 
ries. Theories are everywhere true and false, wise 
and otherwise, rational and crazy. Those only which stand upon 
facts are reliable. Whether science, art, literature, politics, 
education, religion, what not, theories that are not based upon 
facts are without foundation. For facts furnish, not only the 
material education, but the ground-work all reliable theories 
relating thereto. Surely, are stubborn things.” They are 
cannot get rid them. 

easy for the “stubborn upset the false theory, 
for the sun shine, winter cold. medical gentle- 
man real intellectual ability was discoursing upon neces- 
sity alcohol the highest physical development.” asserted 
positively that the necessary mission alcohol better physical 
development man. clergyman among the listeners inquired, 
you believe the Bible, sir?” do, sincerely 
yourself,” was the your position correct,” 
continued the clergyman, what can you with the fact, that, 
when God would make the strongest man who ever lived Sam- 
commanded, not only that should teetotaler, 
but, also, that his mother should teetotaler before his birth, 
lest some taint physical weakness should attach him? God 
discarded alcohol giving the world the best example phys- 
ical strength record how well you explain it?” The Doctor 
was silent. His theory, supported hundreds scientists 
wise himself, was upset single fact. 

venture another illustration this point. Two three 
years before the death Professor Agassiz, spent several 
weeks, summer, Cotuit Port, Mass. His object was recrea- 
tion, also the collection specimens fish the waters that 
vicinity for his grand museum Cambridge. One day, com- 
pany with several citizens the town, the Professor was asked 
had seen certain fish, (the name which cannot now 
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recall) which swims with one fin out water. 
replied the negative, whereupon gentleman inquired, Which 
fin out water, the back tail fin?” Without the least hesi- 
tation, the Professor answered, the back fin, evi- 
dently deciding the matter some general theory his own 
another’s. lad ten years was standing by, eagerly catching 
every word the distinguished the bright, 
sharp observers whom find among boys —and spoke out, 
his earnestness, think the tail fin; I’ve 
laugh followed, when Professor Agassiz placed his hand upon the 
head the boy, adding words encouragement, and telling 
him, that, when became man, hoped would know all 
about it. But this was gammon the observing little fellow; 
would set his fact over against the Professor’s theory any day 
that is, had the fact. The following day, the lad went down 
the wharf, several rods back the hotel where the Professor 
was stopping, and laid himself flat his face watch for the 
back tail tin. Four hours the persevering boy waited there for 
fish, but fish appeared. the next day 
was promptly the spot, and waited nearly long, but vain. 
Nothing daunted, was there again the third day, and scarce- 
had taken his position when the coveted fish put 
appearance, swimming directly under the wharf full view 
the two staring eyes watching for them. Judge his excite- 
ment and delight, good, square, searching gaze proved that 
the tail fin was out water! Quickly his feet could carry him, 
bore the intelligence the Professor the hotel, not that the 
tail fin out water,” but school them fish the har- 
bor”; and down the latter hurried see for himself. Sure 
enough, the tail fin was out water! Agassiz beheld the fin with 
his own eyes. The ten-year-old boy with his fact had discomfitted 
the Professor with his 

the two great fields thought, Education and Religion, 
perhaps, there never were more theories circulation than our 
day. claimed that there are twenty-eight theories the 
Atonement advocated now, when the Atonement not theory 
myth. Education, theories outnumber those Religion. 


1The author received this incident from Boston gentleman whose summer resi- 
dence was Cotuit Port. 
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Nor this state things wholly deprecated. age 
research and close investigation, and, therefore, real pro- 
and speculation is, this line progress, indispensable, 
though often erratic. The outcome will standing the bed- 
rock facts. Already have satisfactory proof 
the opening colleges young women, and welcoming them 
scores life-pursuits from which they were formerly excluded. 
There was time when “common sense was the most uncommon 
kind sense”; but that era fast passing away. Common 
sense getting about common other common things. 
Its reign will triumphant when the education man’s three- 
fold nature according fact. 

Speaking common things recalls the following from the pen 
Miss Alling, whose experience the schoolroom gave authori- 
her words. “Children spend from half hour two 
hours every day for ten years the study arithmetic. What 
are the results much labor? nine cases out ten, they 
can neither write note receipt, make out bill, compute 
simple interest with accuracy and dispatch, nor keep correct 
records any business transaction. The rules learned and the 
examples wrought seem have little relation the after life. 
Nearly much time spent spelling. most schools chil- 
dren are required what saw done few weeks since; 
class bright boys and girls spelled from forty fifty hard 
words accurately, but being asked the meaning those words, 
only three the children ventured any answers, and among them 
four words were defined. what use commit mem- 
ory letters that meaningless, mere symbol 
without the idea signified? instinctively revolt 
against lumbering the mind and wasting time but 
when did become unlike the children teach? Every time 
child asked remember what him meaningless word 
sentence, defrauded the possibility gaining, that 
same time, some fact expression truth that might real 
service him; and these losses cannot make after 
years.” 

Miss Alling’s remarks recall incident our pedagogic days, 
organized class over twenty book-keeping. One 
the number, youth sixteen, had attended celebrated 
Commercial College whole year. the outset the ability 
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the class was tested requiring them write promissory note 
for one hundred dollars. Not one the could write it. 
receipt for one hundred one farm- 
son —could write it. Write order for one hundred dol- 
one could write it. Make out bill for ten 
yards cotton cloth ten cents yard, fifteen pounds sugar 
eight cents pound, and two pounds coffee thirty cents 
pound; and receipt the one attempted make out the 
bill except the boy who had attended the Commercial 
wrote correctly. What book-keeping?” The pupil who 
made out the bill gave the definition his book. What the 
advantage book-keeping, you not learn how write the 
papers used the common transactions broad smile 
was the only answer. was quite evident that all the members 
the class saw the point, especially the youth who had made 
book-keeping study for whole year. could repeat defini- 
tions, all there were his and, being excellent 
penman, could copy forms fine style; but far real 
practical knowledge was concerned, was almost ignorant 
had not been instructed all the facts busi- 
ness life. Pursuing that line study, never would could 
have known how keep accounts correctly. But there has been 
decided improvement since that day, the people having become 
more love with facts. 

The little child demands facts. Read him story, and asks, 
truly story?” wants neither fiction nor theory. His 
education begins well. Thirty years from now, however, with 
many elderly people, may prefer fiction fact. learns 
speculate and theorize with advancing years, when ought 
become more and more the student facts. Theories belong 
manhood and womanhood, not childhood. Stephenson did 
not dare say committee parliament that his locomotive 
would run more than ten miles hour, though knew would 
run twenty. feared that P.’s who were wedded theories 
might hoot at, snub him for his fact. Copernicus proved that 
the world was round, and papal bull was hurled his head. 
The people preferred the old theory that was 
taught the annual and diurnal motions the earth; and was 
rewarded for the fact dungeon. announced the 
truth about the circulation the blood, and lost much his 
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medical practice, and the good opinion physicians, and others 
above forty years age, for divulging the fact. The Greenwich 
pensioners, looking out from their palatial house upon the Thames, 
and beholding the first steamer, said, not like the steam- 
boat; contrary nature.” They blundered putting 
nature for theory. When Fulton was building his steamer New 
York, was ridiculed even the wise and good. cannot 
done,” they said. And when was done, and the wonderful 
craft sailed triumphantly the Hudson, the fact was contrary 
their preconceived theories, that many them would not 
accept it. was with the telegraph, the Atlantic cable, and 
the telephone. took long time beat these facts into many 
human heads, because theory held them its grip. But these 
facts triumphed, all other facts will finally triumph. 


THE NIGHT WIND. 
JOHNSON, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hark! hark! the night wind 
Sighs against the pane! 
List! list its accents 
Hope, hope comes again.” 
Blessed are its tidings, 
Its accents sweet and clear: 
Watch, watch for the morning 


Hark! hark! the night-wind 
List its sobbing song 

Work! work with patience 
Night will not long.” 

Blessed are the tidings, 

Work, work ’till the dawning 
Rest comes with the light.” 


List speaketh again 

Think not vain: 
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God watcheth the reapers 
That harvest His grain 
Soon will reward you 
joy for your pain.” 


Hark! hark! the night-wind 
How welcome its song! 
List! list its 
Peace cometh ere long. 
Wait! labor with patience 
Darkness soon will past 
Day dawn with great glory 
Joy crown you last.” 


THE NEW NORMAL SCHOOL BUILDING 
BRIDGEWATER. 


PRINCIPAL ALBERT BOYDEN. 


was the first state this continent 
establish normal schools for the training teachers for 
her public schools. 

The school Bridgewater was one the first three state nor- 
mal schools America. was opened September, 1840, and 
its first principal was Nicholas Tillinghast, graduate. the 
United States Military Academy West Point; man admirably 
adapted this pioneer work, whose strength character, and 
untiring efforts for thirteen years established the school upon 
broad, deep foundation. 

Marshall Conant was the second principal, who continued the 
good work his predecessor for seven years. was then suc- 
ceeded the present principal who now upon his thirty-second 
year this service. 

The first six years its life the town Bridgewater provided 
the school with home the town hall. August, 1846, the 
school moved into new building, the first one this continent 
erected for normal school, plain edifice the Tuscan order, 
feet, two stories height, constructed wood and cost- 
ing $8,000. 
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The growth the school made necessary enlarge this 
building 1861, again 1871, and still again 1881. the 


end fifty years the school had outgrown all these enlargements 
and the new building shown the cut above, large and hand- 
some edifice, was erected. 

massive structure eighty-six feet front one hundred 
eighty-seven feet length, three stories height above the base- 
ment, and stands the westerly side square three acres 
which bounded School, Summer, Grove, and Maple streets. 
has commanding position, eighty feet back from School street, 
which fronts, and faces north-east that the sunlight comes 
into every room. rests foundation Quincy granite. 
The walls are faced with water-struck brick rich red color, 
and the limits the stories are marked bands mottled, buff 
brick, capped with blue marble from West Rutland, Vermont. 
The architects, Messrs. Hartwell Richardson, Boston, have 
shown excellent taste the design the building, and the con- 
tractors, Darling Brothers, Worcester, have constructed 
the most thorough manner. 

The front entrance through open porch with three massive 
arches into ample vestibule, from which stairways ascend 
each side the porch cylindrical towers. corridor, spanned 
eight fine arches, extends through the middle the entire 
length the building the southwest entrance. There 
third entrance into the corridor the middle the west side 
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through open porch. Stairways ascend from the western en- 
trances the attic, affording safe egress from all parts the 
building. The north half the first floor occupied the 
ladies’ cloak-room, gentlemen’s coat-room, two rooms for the libra- 
ry, and retiring room for the lady teachers and pupils. 

The remainder the first floor, including four large rooms with 
three smaller class-rooms adjoining, devoted the model school, 
composed four primary grades and four grammar grades, and 
numbering one hundred and seventy-five pupils. 

The basement story one-half above ground, and corridor 
extends lengthwise through the middle includes lunch- 
rooms for the students who come daily the cars, and toilet 
rooms for the normal play rooms and toilet rooms for 
the model school; the fan room and the heating chamber, store- 
rooms, and the gymnasium feet, with its dressing-rooms 
adjacent. 

Ascending the second floor, from the vestibule, are two pas- 
sage ways leading toilet rooms for the gentlemen and lady 
teachers, the principal’s room, and the assembly hall, beautiful 
room which extends entirely across the building, eighty-two feet 
length, fifty feet width, and seventeen feet height, seating 
two hundred and fifty students. the middle the south side 
the hall double door opens into the corridor leading the 
for languages, four large laboratories for the natural 
sciences, two teachers’ laboratories, apparatus room, and the 
library for text-books. 

The front stairways lead corridor extending lengthwise 
through the middle the third floor. This floor the 
right, the principal’s class-room, double room for drawing, the 
two chemical laboratories, elementary and advanced, with the teach- 
er’s laboratory between; the left, two class-rooms for mathe- 
matics, one for vocal culture and reading, the physical laboratory, 
and lecture room, with the teacher’s laboratory between them. 

The rooms are large, light, sunny, fitted with tables and chairs, 
drawers, cupboards, and cabinet cases, arranged the best man- 
ner for practical work. The institution has large collections 
working specimens, and cabinets classified typical specimens 
for use the daily work. 

The building heated and ventilated the fan system. The 
air driven into the rooms, and out through four large ventilat- 
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ing shafts. The rooms are kept uniform temperature the 
Johnson heat regulator. 

the simplicity its arrangement, its adaption school wants, 
and all its appointments model building which the 
state may justly proud. cost $150,000. 

The school has notable history, able corps instructors, 
and offers excellent advantages men and women who desire 
training for the teacher’s profession. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW EDUCATION. 


JESSIE ANDERSON. 


Author Lessons for First Year English Grammar.” 


his essay Culture, Emerson remarks that after visiting the 

Exhibition the Industrious Fleas, the hardiest skeptic will 
forced belief education. the somewhat limited intel- 
lect the brightest flea measured against the mentality the 
stupidest child you know, will seem worth while educate 
the child. And you may expect proportionate degree gain, 
the result quite incalculable. 

But these days and this country, the question differ- 
ent one; not, general Education worth while but, What direc- 
tion shall take 

Every one nowadays who talks about education all asks what 
the Greeks did. Macaulay puts the answer into short, vivid 
paragraph 

Books, however, were the least part the education 
Athenian citizen. Let us, for moment, transport ourselves 
thought, that glorious city. Let imagine that are enter- 
ing its the time its power and glory. crowd 
assembled round portico. All are gazing with delight the 
entablature, for Phidias putting the frieze. turn into 
another street rhapsodist reciting there; men, women, chil- 
dren are thronging round him; the tears are running down their 
cheeks their eyes are fixed; their very breath still; for 
telling how Priam fell the feet Achilles, and kissed those 
hands, the terrible, murderous, which had slain 
many his sons. enter the public place; there ring 
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youths, all leaning forward, with sparkling eyes, and gestures 
expectation. Socrates pitted against the famous Atheist from 
and has just brought him contradiction terms. But 
are interrupted. The herald Room for the Pry- 
The general assembly meet. The people are swarm- 
ing every side. Proclamation Who wishes 
speak!’ There shout, and clapping hands; Pericles 
mounting the stand. Then for play and away 
sup with Aspasia. know modern university which has 
excellent system education.” 

Now its excellence lies two points; its wideness range, 
and its immediate interest; and the combined result wide- 
awake type mind. 

Accordingly not the lack books, that are copy 
the Greeks, any other circumstance which could not hinder 
but did not cause their nor their only lesson for us, 
bring physical culture into the foreground, certain base-ball 
nines would have imagine; but must infuse into our educa- 
tional life these two elements; must make education liberal, 
and must make immediate interest. 

Practically these requirements are both met the study the 
questions the day. The Athenian boy felt that must help 
decide the questions his day; and these were never mere 
matters speculative criticism, but always decisive taste and 
judgment. Not, this play, this statue, justifiable abstract 
principles art? but, Shall accept reject it? Not simply, 
this oration good oratory but, Will its proposed measures avert 
public calamity 

Our present questions are not less wide less absorbing. But 
the attention our youth divided, and large share necessarily 
given work literary abstractly critical. 

Our plea now just this: Let fair share given the 
study the latest thought and the latest attainment. 

the region our boys and girls must trained 
use the taste already cultivated the best classical literature 
the discriminating study what our best modern writers are 
doing, poem novel magazine article. They must under- 
stand once for all that the new not the old, and not imita- 
tion the old; they must see that the difference vital; they 
must trained help the tendency that good, and 
fight the tendency that bad. 
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For instance, our fiction depending less plot and more 
metaphysics. distinct tendency, the one hand, 
make morbid writers and morbid readers. have the novel 
that depicts the heroine’s spiritual struggle over mood the blues 
the tragic colors Aeschylus. Our young people should 
educated the point where they will put this book aside with 
voluntary disgust. The other side the tendency displace 
the old thirst for royal pageants and masked knights inter- 
est the every-day and trivial lives commonplace people. 
Our youth must trained get this best thing out modern 
fiction, and enjoy Miss Alcott’s Little Women and Mr. Howells’ 
short stories for boys. 

Again, our science changed from the old almost 
new factor. The literature science has been wonderfully sim- 
plified, and there hardly department that does not offer books 
full absorbing interest boys and girls; from Miss Merriam’s 
Birds through Opera Glass Prof. Clark’s charming 
little work, Philosophy Wealth, which makes perfectly clear 
intelligent boy girl sixteen, the fundamental principles 
that most complicated and abstruse chapter science, political 
economy. 

enjoy these books and educated them, our boy 
girl must trained put down the book that makes the subject 
entertaining the expense truth depth; and take keen 
pleasure the one that develops his eye-sight and his ear-hearing 
and widens his thought. Such boy girl will have all the best 
qualities the Athenian intellect; will awake the 
pleasure given him enjoy his natural life, listens 
the bird-songs revels the color the worm the form 
the weed-blossom. will have the Athenian interest ques- 
tions state, for his political science will make him listen his. 
father’s talk the labor debate. And his geography and geolo- 
will inform him that the world large around him and 
been long before him. 

religion this recognition what good and what bad 
new movements most important. The tendency change is. 
strongest here; the good must not lost rejecting the bad. 
The worst the tendency away with faith the super- 
natural; the best simplify creeds and make our 
religion clearer and more reverent, scientific method clarifies 
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our thought and reveals more fully the wonders the super- 
natural. 

Professor Drummond’s address The Greatest Thing the 
World the outcome religious reverence deepened scien- 
tific research and simplified scientific training. 

But are get the best out Athenian culture, must 
not neglect the more specific forms artistic study; and one 
can doubt the wisdom introducing some this training into 
every child’s school-life. 

The kindergartens are taking the early steps this direction. 
They give the little ones chance for developing their taste com- 
bining colors, and their skill using lines and curves the chil- 
dren mould the soft clay into simple forms, and draw easy out- 
lines learn produce light-and-shade effects with their bits 
charcoal. 

Sometimes the higher schools the pupils are taught enough 
the principles and practice drawing and painting and mod- 
elling appreciate finishing year” the history art; all 
this must give them some insight into the value art-galleries 
and some correct appreciation the best pictures and statues 

few schools like training offered musical study. 
Beginning with the most simple reading and singing well 
selected exercises, with frequent musicales which good per- 
former may play selections the choicest classical piano-music 
render vocal numbers, accompanying the exercise with short lec- 
tures and comments, after few years the result will quite 
remarkable. whole senior class, though only few members 
have taken special courses vocal instrumental practice, will 
found able tell good music from appreciate the best 
qualities the music and its rendition good recital. 

the more strictly technical parts education, there 
tendency neglect current methods. The farmer has his new 
combination cutter, reaper, and binder, and the census-maker has 
The typewriter and the reporter are not often 
hour behind the times.” 

Everything that new seems trying break the record” 
point time; and these days, those two mottoes that 
used hang the walls that surrounded our early educa- 
tional processes, KNOWLEDGE has fallen face down- 
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ward the while its rival, holds sway over 
every ambition. But only when some sort balancing 
effected between these opposite forces, will education conserva- 
tive what good and progressive what good become 
symmetrical. 


VON ASBETH THE CLASSICAL QUESTION. 
SPEECH THE HUNGARIAN DIET, BUDAPEST. 
(Translated from the German Pedagogium.) 


LANGE, ST. PAUL. 


educators throw the study Greek, that is, the ancients 

themselves out the Mittelschule,* which means out the 
national education, then they rob the nation something which 
other study can supply. 

Then time which even religious ideas are shaken, there 
will arise generation that has lost all connection with the past, 
generation that will deem useless inquire where their 
grandfathers were buried, and will much less care know for 
what they lived died. 

generation will spring up, gentlemen, who, from the lofty 
height their enlightenment, will look down with pity and dis- 
dain upon the antiquated prejudices their ancestors. And 
with strictly logical sequence, this generation must sooner later 
arrive the conclusion that reverence for parents can rightly 
demanded only long parents are directly will 
come into existence society that indifferent alike the past 
and the future, society whose only ideal will pleasure, ease, 

And when this Americanism, this western materialism and 
greed gain, without the feverish activity the West joins 
hands with Oriental indolence without the frugality and content- 
ment the East, would happen here; then, gentlemen, noth- 
ing but degenerate race can the result this connection, but 
never nation. 

The Hungarians, gentlemen, accordance with their number 
and proud spirit, will not stoop play any other role but that 


Mittelschule are understood the Gymnasium, the Realschule, and similar insti- 
tutions. 
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conviction that Hungary would make most 
serious mistake imagine that she would able exist asa 
state second third rate, not minding her neighbors and not 
being minded disturbed her neighbors. would impos- 
sible for us, taking into consideration our geographical and ethno- 
graphical position and our comparatively small numbers, 
maintain independent state this part Europe where 
are forced live and die. so-called neutral middle state has 
never been able exist for any length time southeastern 
Europe. Hungarians will either occupy fitting position 
large empire upheld themselves, they will become merely 
suppressed and insignificant nationality. Intellectual excellence 
only, the greatest exertion put forth this direction, can counter- 
balance our inferiority numbers. 

But with this mission, gentlemen, does means agree 
that exclude from our national education those studies 
which intellectual excellence shines forth most splendidly, which 
teach the knowledge the human heart and the human soul, the 
progress and destiny man degree never attained other 
subjects. 

Gentlemen, need not underrate our own time. This age, 
with its technical achievements, with its inventions which from 
day day revolutionize our mode life, calls forth our admira- 
tion. This age deserves indeed called great account 
its irresistible energy and activity. But evident that age 
electricity, overland flyers, Zonetariffs,” the nerve- 
attacking telephone, cannot time intellectual concentra- 
tion. cannot favorable age for harmonious contemplation 
man and the world general. The ancients, account 
their far more simple conditions life, were far better posi- 
tion reflect man himself. This the reason 
why the fountains wisdom, law and art are principally found 
Greek civilization, beside which even the Romans present only 
second-hand civilization. our material devel- 
opment draws these treasures today. grant that have 
gained much new information and gain more every day, but 
scarcely have evolved any new ideas. Through this intel- 
lectual concentration the history, the law, and the arts the 
Greeks became instructive, sublime, through this the under- 
standing man’s heart and soul grew deep and true. All 
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this, however, can only assimilated long the battle life 
has not disqualified for receiving deep impressions. later 
life harmonious mental concentration becomes impossible. After 
the strong passions youth have arisen, when the battle for 
existence must fought, after the daily routine two times two 
four, after the coarse prose cash gain have entered man’s 
life then too late assimilate all this. And even one 
were attempt it, yet would only done with much greater 
labor, exertion and loss time, only through the medium 
stale, insufficient translations. 

Finally, gentlemen, say that the mental exertion too much 
for Hungarians, that, gentlemen, downright pernicious 
argument, argument nipping national ambition the bud. 
That would not the proclamation intellectual vigor, but 
intellectual would not only abandoning the mis- 
sion lead others, would surrendering our place among civ- 
ilized nations. 


THE RISE MATHEMATICS THE UNITED 
STATES. 
PROF. FLORIAN CAJORI, COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 


success attained during the last fifteen years the study 

higher mathematics the United States adds general 

interest survey the path ascent the present elevated 

position occupied American mathematicians. This ascent has 

been one. During the years past the genius the Ameri- 

can people was exercised mainly achieving material progress 
and the cultivation pure science was neglected. 

That mathematics did not flourish during colonial times not 
surprising. When Harvard College was founded, 1636, mathe- 
matical research Europe was fostered such master-minds 
Cavalieri, Torricelli, Pascal, Fermat, Roberval, Descartes, and 
Wallis, but yet had hardly reached the universities Europe. 
Cambridge, England, there were mathematical studies 
allat that time and none give even much advice 
what books read.” Need marvel that Cambridge New 
England was not mathematical from the start? The fountain 
could not rise higher than its source. must remembered, 
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moreover, that since the prime object Harvard and other 
American colleges was train young men for the ministry, much 
attention was given ancient languages and metaphysics, while 
mathematics was neglected. Thus, before the middle the 
eighteenth century, mathematics whatever was required for 
admission Harvard and Yale, nor was studied except during 
the last year the college course, when the budding theologians 
did homage the mathematical science the study arithme- 
tic, elementary geometry (consisting chiefly course 
veying) and little astronomy. Some time before 1750, mathe- 
matics was, least, dethroned from its august position senior 
study and assigned humbler place the beginning the college 
course. mathematics whatever was required for admission 
Harvard until 1803. that time students began examined 
arithmetic the Rule Three.” most other colleges. 
this requirement began made much later date. 

Algebra was unknown science America during early colo- 
nial days. appears have been introduced Yale 1742 
and Harvard about the same time. But still earlier 
date (on before 1724) appeared the course William and 
Mary College Williamsburg, Virginia. Favorite text-books 
New England colleges from about 1700 about 1776 were 
Alsted’s Geometry, Euclid’s Geometry, and John Ward’s Mathe- 
matics. All these books were imported. The era for the writing 
and printing college text-books the United States 
yet begun. 

Newtonian ideas were slow finding their way into the new 
world. sure, Yale that young and progressive tutor, 
Samuel Johnson (afterwards president King’s, now Columbia. 
college) taught the Newtonian doctrines between the years 1715 
and mastered them from copy Newton’s Principia 
which was collection books made England for the col- 
lege, and which furnished him with feast fat things.” Soon 
after the departure Johnson, retrograde step was taken the 
adoption Yale the Physics Rohault, follower Des- 
cartes. The edition used was that Samuel Clark, English- 
man who added numerous notes with view bringing the Car- 
tesian system into disrepute exposing its fallacies. The same 
work was used the university Cambridge, England. 
Harvard, Gassendi’s astronomy was used 1726. Thus, forty 
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years after the publication Newton’s Principia, astronomy 
was used Harvard, the author which died before the name 
Newton had become known science. 1743 the complete 
victory Newtonian ideas Yale (and about the same time 
Harvard) seen the adoption Gravesande’s Philosophy 
text-book. 

During colonial times original work was done this country 
pure mathematics, but some interest was shown astronomy. 
The most distinguished astronomer this period was David Rit- 
tenhouse Germantown, Pa. was entirely self-taught and 
one the very few men his time who pursued science out 
pure love for it. the third June, 1769, observed the 
transit Venus temporary observatory constructed him- 
self, and took notice one phenomenon which escaped the 
attention everybody namely, when the planet had ad- 
vanced about one-half its diameter upon the sun, that part 
the edge the planet which was off the sun’s appeared illu- 
minated, that the outline the entire planet could seen. 
That proves that Venus has atmosphere. This observation 
Rittenhouse excited attention for nearly century, until was 
last confirmed other astronomers. Rittenhouse was cele- 
brated for the wonderful orreries which constructed. 

The progress mathematics since 1776 may divided into two 
periods, the Influx English mathematics and the Influx 
French mathematics. With the first period began the writing and 
printing mathematical books among us. The number arith- 
metics alone, printed before 1820, exceeded sixty. Many books 
were reprints English works. All American compilations were 
modelled after English patterns. The English algebras John 
Bonnycastle and Thomas Simpson, Robert Simson’s 
fair’s editions Euclid, Vince’s Fluxions, and Hutton’s mathe- 
matics were books found libraries American professors. 
The English are thus seen have been our teachers, although 
they themselves were then far behind the mathematicians the 
European continent. 

The first American who compiled course mathematics for 
colleges was Samuel Webber (1801), professor Harvard. 
1814 Jeremiah Day Yale began the publication popular 
mathematical series. These series did not include fluxions. Oc- 
casionally students advanced far enough enter upon the ele- 
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ments that subject, but this was rare occurrence. During 
this period, mathematical instruction was still very inferior 
quality. rule pupils took interest mathematical 
studies. ‘The professors themselves never felt the glow new 
idea and were, often, quite incompetent. The text-books taught 
rules rather than principles. 

1804 was started the Mathematical Correspondent, the earliest 
mathematical journal this country. Like several other periodi- 
cals which sprang into existence soon after, had only short 
life. These periodicals were devoted almost exclusively the 
solution elementary problems and were, therefore, merely 
educational value. Nothing them added the stock math- 
ematical knowledge, excepting paper Robert Adrain No. 
IV. the Analyst, containing deductions the Law Proba- 
bility Error Observations. This law was first stated 
printed form Legendre 1806, but Adrain, working independ- 
ently Legendre, was the first publish proofs this law, 
which gave two. Until recently Adrain’s work was quite 
unknown. 

The most distinguished mathematician this time was Nathan- 
iel Bowditch. Like David Rittenhouse, was never college 
either teacher pupil, but was wholly self-taught. may 
fitly called the morning-star American mathematics. With 
him began new epoch, the influx French 
Trained the school poverty, possessed indomitable energy, 
mastered, while long sea-voyages sailor, one branch 
mathematics after another. Later life was officer insur- 
ance companies. was the first American study French 
works. 1801 published his Practical and 
1829 began the publication his translation and commentary 
Laplace’s Méchanique Céleste. this time French and Swiss 
authors came into ascendency among us. Professor Farrar 
Harvard translated Lacroix’s Algebra, prepared introduction 
the elements algebra selected from the algebra Euler, trans- 
lated Legendre’s geometry, Lacroix’s Trigonometry and Bezout’s 
Differential and Integral Calculus. These books 
between 1818 and 1824. this time Euclid came discarded 
almost everywhere favor Legendre similar works. the 
United States Military Academy West Point, the most promi- 
nent professors were French and Swiss, Americans who had 
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studied France. The course study that institution was 
modelled somewhat after the courses the Polytechnic school 
Paris. The United States Military Academy was, during this 
period, the most influential mathematical school the country. 

The period the influx French mathematics, which began 
about 1820, was bright one compared with the preceding. 
Mathematical journals now occupied higher level merit. 
Marked improvements were made the text-books and meth- 
ods teaching. Pestalozzian ideas found their way into elemen- 
tary schools. The introduction the black-board doubled the 
instructor’s power teaching. The established the 
United States Coast Survey, which Ferdinand Hassler, trained 
the niceties this line Switzerland, was first superintend- 
ent. This work has been carried with high degree 
ciency under Alexander Bache and the later superintendents. 
astronomical observatory was founded the government 
Washington 1842. Before this time Congress had repeatedly 
refused appropriation for observatory. Once President 
Adams, one his messages, urged this matter upon Congress, 
saying that Europe there were “upward 130 light-houses 
the while America there was not one. His eloquent 
appeal was received with torrent and the scheme 
establish light-house the skies became common by-word 
reproach. need hardly said here that later years the 
United States government has been very liberal the aid 
science. 

Notwithstanding this progress various directions, the achieve- 
ments were small indeed compared those European coun- 
tries. Ours was not the glory the sun, but the moon. 
imitated the French some their text-books, but failed 
their enthusiasm and display originality thought. 
The only really prominent mathematician this period was 
Benjamin Peirce, professor Harvard (died 1880). Professor 
Arthur Cayley calls him the father 
His text-books for colleges were concise and elegant, and full 
novelties that they never became widely popular. much 
wider circulation was enjoyed the works Charles Davies and 
Elias Loomis. Analytical Mechanics advanced 
work much merit. His memoir Linear Associative Algebra 
secures for him lasting fame. far the most important 
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original contribution pure mathematics made this country. 
Peirce did much work mathematical astronomy. Distinguished 
this line were also William Chauvenet, the author Spheri- 
cal and Practical Astronomy, Trigonometry, and ele- 
mentary geometry (all excellent works), —and James Wat- 
son, author Theoretical Astronomy. 

was fortunate circumstance for the progress mathemat- 
ics the United States that when Benjamin Peirce was near his 
grave, there came our shores eminent mathematician give 
new impetus mathematical studies. This man was Prof. James 
Joseph Sylvester, who 1876 came the Johns Hopkins univer- 
sity Baltimore, and during his seven years’ stay there, his 
genius and enthusiasm, inspired young men for the study ad- 
vanced mathematics. was the first editor the American 
Journal Mathematics, the first periodical its kind among us, 
which devoted higher mathematics exclusively. Sylvester 
may said have inaugurated new epoch the progress 
mathematics this country. The number men engaged 
the study advanced mathematics the present time far 
greater than was any previous period, and can now 
longer said, was said, that but single important original 
contribution pure mathematics has been made America. 


EDITORIAL. 
are sure our readers will enjoy the feast fat things which 


are privileged lay before them this month. Such 
writers Edward Everett Hale, General Butler, Rev. Wm. Thayer, 
and Principal Boyden need introduction any American audience. 
The other writers this number, while less widely known, are all 
able interest and instruct. 


OME our readers have already availed themselves our offer 

send two years free, advance their dates sub- 

scription years, receiving cash order for that choice set 

volumes the Library American Literature.” Turn the Bulle- 
tin Board and read our offer. 


EN. BENJ. BUTLER, from whose forthcoming autobiogra- 

phy are permitted, the courtesy the publisher, publish 

has long been conspicuous figure. Few living men have 
many warm friends more bitter opponents. has never done 
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things halves. Whether men love him, hate him, they will read 
his book, which will appear the last this month, with absorbing 
interest. the friends Butler among the warmest are the negroes 
Virginia. With many them holds place higher even than that 
accorded Abraham Lincoln. Gen. Armstrong the Hamp- 
ton Institute, letter which have just had the pleasure reading 
vouches for the following: Preparatory Hampton Institute the 
John Whittier which three hundred colored children 
gather daily from the neighborhood. One day General Armstrong 
went and began quizzing Children! who freed the colored 
people?” went the little dusky hands. Ben But- 
was the Father his Country?” Ben 
Who never told lie?” Answer, full chorus, Ben Butler! 


summer for the first time the history university work, 

the University the City New York conferred pedagogical 
degrees fourteen graduates receiving the degree Doctor Pedagogy, 
and twelve that Master Pedagogy. The average age the doc- 
tor’s class was over fifty years, but all had been faithful students 
educational science for four years and had amply earned the honorable 
distinction they received. class ever graduated from any universi- 
since time began, the average age whose members was great 
this. Most the members both these classes are principals 
heads departments New York and surrounding cities. Since the 
commencement lectures pedagogy, four years ago, more than 
five hundred teachers have been attendance; School Pedagogy 
has been organized and endowed department University work 
definite course study marked out, good library commenced, free 
text-books pledged, and definite degrees promised. Education now 
recognized equal professional rank law, medicine, and theol- 
ogy. Lectures are given five days each week four o’clock, and 
Saturdays ten o’clock from October May, accommodate those 
engaged teaching. This auspicious omen for the future 
pedagogy. 


DUCATION receives great many warm words praise. 
seldom publish any these think the magazine abun- 
dantly able stand its own merits. But perhaps may par- 
doned for quoting the following from the Boston Oct. 
17, 1891, concerning the last number 


Larkin Dunton, LL.D., contributes Part his admirable, and 
what will undoubtedly prove standard work Moral 
The Woman Problem,” Elizabeth Porter Gould, suggestive and 
the point. Though brief, contains much valuable information, 
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pressed home with hope and vigor. William Kitchen’s paper enti- 
Three Centuries European Learning Japan,” isa revelation. 
Verily, the education civilization fast overcoming benighted 
The same will apply the astonishing account, given full detail, 
the second installment Arthur Inkersley’s article Primary Educa- 
Burchill, Denver, Col., paper vital and primary importance, 
treated with commensurate ability. Richards, Washington, C., 
contributes paper entitled Teaching, Training, Instructing, and 
Educating,” which the duty every board school committees 
and every teacher read attentively and ponder well. The cause 
education will receive impulse the right direction this done. 
very brief, but contains volumes. Laura Saunderson Hines, 
contributes interesting and instructive paper entitled 
England Seen Her Ballads.” exquisite poem, The Artist,” 
Retta Hoyles, follows. work usual, which all 
that necessary say this excellently conducted magazine.” 


the most significant the recent educational movements 
Boston has been the inauguration the Boston Training 
School Music, with headquarters Music Hall building. The 
inaugural exercises were held the evening October 7th, and con- 
sisted series musical performances the professors the insti- 


tution, with addresses the director, Mr. George Howard; Pres. 


Emerson, the College Oratory; Supt. William 
Mowry; Hon. Charles Coffin, and Rev. Mayo. The fac- 
ulty consists the director and twenty-two assistants, and offers the 
usual attractions this sort conservatory. But the special interest 
this new school for educators the Normal Department, special 
course, kept apart from the other courses, requiring special preparation 
music, and, least, one year high school course its equiva- 
lent, with separate diploma. The character its director, Mr. 
Howard, and Dr. Larkin Dunton, lecturer, guaranty that this 
department the training school music will fact what pro- 
fesses. With disparagement other conservatories private teach- 
ers, this seems positive new departure musical education, 
worthy notice the general educational public. Nowhere has the 
chronic disparagement pedagogy the college and university cor- 
porations the country borne more disastrous fruit than musical 
education. The time-honored conceit, that well-instructed college 
graduate once competent even for advance position teacher, 
has been adopted our leading instructors music, who have laid 
the chief emphasis knowledge and skill performance, sending 
forth their pupils with conception professional skill teachers. 
Here, elsewhere, the common school system has led the reform 
the training given the state and city normal schools their gradu- 
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ates the art teaching school music. The intelligent and hearty 
adoption the normal idea the Boston Training School Music 
will hailed with great interest school men everywhere with the 
best wishes for success this new departure. 


MAN who talks much and with such saving grace wis- 

dom and common sense social, sanitary and economic 
questions Mr. Edward Atkinson, must excused for now and then 
being remarkably concerning things that are not so.” 
most conspicuous instance this seems the statement recent 
address New Hampshire, his belief the decline manhood 
New England. Mr. Atkinson, the same address, thoroughly dis- 
posed the persistent attempt theoretical politicians 
headed, local boomers” publish abroad the industrial decline 
New England.” But the present amazing prosperity this 
little north-east corner the Republic, thoroughly demonstrated 
manhood, there will few thanks for his demonstration. But this 
matter, even wise thinker seems have fallen into the com- 
mon delusion estimating the manhood state the number 
its famous men. That the New England today does not keep 
home large proportion her promising young men half cen- 
tury ago proves two things first, that her great educational facilities 
are sending forth many brilliant youth that there room home 
for career, while the vast opportunities the growing West are 
claiming them and rapidly furnishing desirable positions second, 
that the New England today far advance the old time 
the widespread intelligence, general capacity and skilled activity its 
masses, that the ancient domination few exceptional men 
longer possible. Massachusetts has, today, dozen public men 
broader and more practical capacity for statesmanship than any great 
political leader her past. The trend thought, present, our 
country not literature statesmanship, but that complex theme, 
Social Science, including education, the readjustment labor, 
practical religion and whole art living under 
the new heaven, upon the new earth, which the highest modern civ- 
ilization now compelled face. This preoccupation the leading 
minds the building the new civilization has called the front the 
woman never before. Never was there period 
the history New England when anything like the amount and 
quality mental, moral and industrial capacity and culture was 
work home, and never were the leading states New England 
influential upon modern civilization today. The re-enforcement 
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the Native American” the European immigration especially the 
development the church, from the old-time Puritanism into the 
largest variety and growing denominational Christian 
activity, mighty added force the New England society the 
present. New England can dispense for awhile with the Websters, 
Everetts, Sumners, Emersons, Longfellows and Hawthornes 
past, the supremely preéminent interest the readjustment 
modern society she can retain the proud distinction won her people 
the past generation. 


VERY state this Republic doing much, according its 
ability, for Education, that wonder its enthusiastic edu- 

cators now and then fall into the delusion that the old East” going 
into educational decline. The old fellow south-western Ohio, 
who asked the Boston man liked live way down thar”; 
and the eminent ecclesiastic Atlanta, who, subdued tones com- 
passion, said us: suppose your good old town Boston has 
about done growing;” find their parallel the rising educator out 
West, who periodically informs the Universe that New England 
the tail the educational Now, New England, led 
Massachusetts, has certainly done her part, through men, women, 
books and money, the upbuilding education beyond the Allegha- 
nies. But she still retains enough her Yankee instinct looking 
out for number one see that education suffers harm the 
home preserve. our desponding friends will favor with visita- 
tion, the school season, and actually give month solid work 
the taking account educational stock even Massa- 
chusetts, they may once more take heart and hope. wish our 
latest bereaved brother Chicago could have been with the past 
week, visit Fall River, Mass. one our new cities, with 
heavy preponderance manufacturing population, perhaps more 
resembling many respects the rising great towns the West than 
our older and more cultivated cities. Here found, perhaps, the 
most complete high school building America; involving cost 
nearly $1,000,000, the gift one generous citizen, with Doctor Leigh- 
ton master school numbering nearly 500; school system with 
250 teachers, and enthusiasm that even Chicago might envy. The 
local institute held the state educational department called together 
company 500 teachers, instructed our accomplished Secretary 
Dickinson and his corps assistants, each expert national repu- 
tation. This work going all over the state, and with desire 
boom the Commonwealth Massachusetts,” remind our friends, 
everywhere, that the less stock they take the educational decadence 
way down East,” the fewer apologies will order and by. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The editor receives during the year many letters bear- 
ing subjects suggested articles this magazine, and has been 
his habit make autographic replies any inquiry sent in. Nearly 
all questions have required answers that would interest and value 
the other readers the magazine, and the questions have 
increased, has been deemed best open Department Corres- 
pondence, which shall open arena for all the readers Epuca- 
TION. Questions germane the subject education are welcomed, 
and discussion these invited. Address all communications for 
this department the Editor Correspondence Department, care 
EDUCATION. 


WORKS HORACE MANN. 


the September number EpucaTion notable contribution 
the literature this great educator. must matter sincere 
regret every teacher that the editor and publishers the works 
Horace Mann could not have abridged the work and brought within 
purchasable limits. issued five volumes $2.50 volume, 
quite out the reach many, very many, who would glad 
and profited having record this pioneer one’s free public 
schools. The article was whet our appetite, but 
the appetite could not satisfied the price demanded. purpose 
writing inquire there will not issued one volume edi- 
tion the Life and Works Horace Mann. Have the publishers any 
plan this end? SENEX. 

Boston. 

agree with Senex thinking that the five-volume edition too 
large and costly for the average teacher buy. strikes that 
much could have been excised from the volumes and the work brought 
into reasonable limits. not, however, necessary purchase the 
entire set, single volumes will sold. have knowledge that 
the publishers intend bring out abridged edition. 


SCHOOLS FRANCE. 


EDUCATION 


When have felt the necessity extolling 


any school system, have invariably praised the Prussian and held 
the model which all nations were copy and strive emu- 
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observed that educational periodicals have almost entirely held the 
school system France under the Republic’s rule, one most worthy 
consideration and study. have never thought that France had 
much offer this matter, and have been rather inclined treat 
flippant manner her pretensions recognition the domain peda- 
gogy. If, however, behind the times, desire make haste and 
rectify misconceptions and set right. wish some one would 
set forth brief manner the present status education Republican 
France, and state what way there there decided improvement and 
advance over that other European countries. Mr. Editor, 
give space for such article? 
Worcester. 


will have read within the past year several articles the schools 


France. Doubtless these articles have been the cause the mental 


ABOLITION SCHOOL FEES. 


passed the British Parliament whereby all school fees were abolished, 
making, take it, all schools free, they are this country. have 

seen only newspaper items the bill, and these treated the politi- 
cal aspect the bill. Will you kindly direct publication 
which will give full account the operation the law? 

Washington. GAMMA. 

[Under the department Foreign Notes the September number 
Education half page given resumé this bill and its pro- 
visions. not now recall any publication America which has 
treated the bill extenso. presume you could obtain copy 
the act writing the Director the London School Board. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Free Act, England.— The Free Education Act which 
bears date August 5th, and went into effect September affords 
striking illustration the way which opposing policies meet and 
coalesce English legislation. Free popular education has long been 
advocated the Liberals and decried the conservatives. Never- 
theless government under the leadership the latter which 
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introduced and successfully carried the measure through Parliament. 
The Liberals have always contended for public control schools 
receiving public funds, but they have contented themselves with simply 
protesting against the failure this act maintain that principle. 
Heretofore voluntary (i. private schools, chiefly denominational), 
have derived about per cent. their support from the government 
grant, now they will derive about per cent. from this source. They 
still, however, enjoy freedom from public control, excepting that they 
must meet the requirements the education act buildings, teach- 
ing force and obligatory subjects instruction, and must not violate 
the conscience clause which forbids religious instruction forced 


upon any child against the wishes his parents. attempting 


estimate the value this provision, must remembered that there 
are 10,000 parishes England having nothing but church England 
schools. six such schools Lancashire having attendance 
seven hundred and fifty children, five hundred and eighty-four were, 
according recent return, the children 
over all the parishes specified the vocation elementary teacher 
virtually closed against all persons not members the established 
church. These are some the incidental outcomes denomina- 
tional system. The new act does not make the elementary schools 
free, simply provides funds make up, all schools, board and vol- 
untary whose managers abolish fees, the amount thereby sacrificed. 
The grant will reckoned per unit attendance 
all pupils between three and fifteen years age. Schools which 
the income from tuition fees for the last years did not reach higher 
average than per pupil, must remit all fees for children between 
the ages mentioned they would have the benefits the act. Schools 
whose income from fees exceeded this average may continue charge 
fees sufficient make the difference. expected that all school 
boards will accept the act. They will, however, adopt different 
courses. The London Board has already declared all its day schools 
free. The Birmingham Board has abolished all fees both day and 
evening schools, although the latter are not included the act. The 
Sheffield and Bradford Boards abolish fees all but the Central High 
schools. The Episcopal bishops generally advise the managers 
church schools accept the act. The Wesleyans protest against the 
policy the act, but will probably make their schools free. Catholic 
teachers, who are the worst paid the country, have appealed 
parents share with them the moneys saved the remission fees. 


University 1890-91.— The report the Oxford Univer- 
sity extension lectures for the year ending July 31, 1891, shows greater 
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progress than for any previous year. Since June, one hundred 
ninety-two courses have been delivered one hundred and forty-six 
centres thirty-three lecturers. The courses were attended 20,248 
persons, and the average period study covered each course was 
twelve and one-half weeks. Examinations were held the end 
one hundred and thirty-two courses; 1,388 candidates entered for the 
examinations; and 1,181 condidates received certificates, which five 
hundred and eight were certificates distinction.” 

compared with 1885-86, this increase one hundred and 
sixty-five the number courses delivered and one hundred and 
the number lecture centres. The average attend- 
ance was not noted the earlier date but since 1886-87, has increased 
10,340, while the average duration the period study covered 
each course, has risen the same time from eight and one-half 
twelve and one-half weeks. The distribution courses subjects 
during the year was follows: historical subjects, courses 
natural science, 64; literature and art, 33; political economy, The 
supervisors regret noticeable decrease the last named branch; this 
more than offset the increase the number courses natural 
science. The latter have been promoted the county council grants 
(mentioned heretofore) which are confined law the 
assistance teaching scientific and technical subjects. 

supervisors note with pleasure that several centres the 
north England, the courses lectures are regularly attended 
many hundreds artisans. Several these courses were, 
former years, paid out the funds societies working men. 
The Union Working Men’s Societies, has provided six 
small scholarships enable the students who have been more success- 
ful certain educational classes arranged the Union, attend the 
summer meeting university extension students Oxford. 

prize essays submitted the delegates the competition for 
scholarships tenable the summer meeting have again reached high 
level excellence, and the number competitors has largely increased. 
The competition limited those who have attended Oxford Uni- 
versity extension courses during the year, and the success the efforts 
the lecturers interest men and women all ranks life syste- 
matic study, shown the fact that among the competitors for the 
scholarships were cotton-weavers, brush-makers, printers, book-bind- 
ers, mechanical engineers, and other artisans. The competition for the 
scholarships offered elementary teachers also produced former 
years, number excellent essays.” 

The Cambridge syndicate for local lectures satisfactory year. 

The experiment summer courses the University for Exten- 
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sion” students was tried second time this year, the period study 
lasting from July August Asan evidence the thorough- 
ness the work done extension courses, worthy note that 
the University Cambridge has admitted extension students who have 
followed prescribed course continuous study, affiliated students 
and excused them from the Little per cent.” previous exami- 
nation which equivalent matriculation examination) and one year 
residence. 


Merchants’ Schools. school system 
Scotland affords remarkable example the union public and 
private agencies the work popular instruction. 
agencies, directed this interest Edinburgh, the most important 
is, The Merchant Company. Since 1870, they have devoted the 
maintenance system schools, the income the old Hospital 
Endowments under their charge. During the last session, the number 
pupils their schools reached total 6,362, the number 
teachers, 280. The accumulated funds were £662,423 ($3,312,115) 
the amount teachers’ salaries paid, £31,000 ($155,000). The qual- 
ity the work done these schools indicated the success which 
their students have gained the many competitive examinations now 
maintained connection with Scottish and English universities, and 
the Home and Indian Civil Service. 

The higher class schools the Merchant Company are four 
number, the Merchant Maiden school, now called the Edinburgh 
Ladies’ College, and George Watson’s College for Ladies, and George 
Watson’s College and Daniel Stewart’s College for Boys. 

was 1722 that the company was entrusted with the administra- 
tion Mr. George Watson, merchant Edinburgh, who left £12,- 
ooo for the maintenance and education the sons merchants 
Edinburgh. The number boys now the school over 1,2 
arranged elementary, junior and senior divisions, that the school 
carries child from about five years age the portals the 
university. ‘The education given liberal character, qualifying 
the boys for commercial professional life. The school was enlarged 
few years ago, and many modern improvements introduced into it. 
Recently has taken leading place fitting out boys for the very 
highest positions this country and the Indian Civil 
statement just issued, appears that the money value the scholar- 
ships, bursaries, medals, prizes, etc., gained former pupils the 
Edinburgh University and elsewhere for the year amounted 
less sum than £5,006. The course study includes English, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German, writing, arithmetic, book-keeping, 
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shorthand writing, algebra, mathematics, drawing, vocal music, nat- 
ural and physical science, chemistry and drill. spacious and fully 
equipped gymnasium has been recently added the college, and all 
the pupils have opportunity receiving instruction gymnastic 
exercises. are three departments—an elementary, junior and 
and modern commercial side. quarterly fees are from 
6d. s., but there are numerous bursaries which lighten the cost 
those whose means are straitened, and for the clever pupils, there are 
many scholarships open the way university career. The 
George Watson’s College for Ladies just now rejoicing the signal 
victory achieved one its pupils, Miss Higgins. This bril- 
liant girl after taking all the prizes that came her course, went the 
Royal Holloway College (England), scholarship £75 ($375) 
per annum for three years. Here she has achieved the triumph 
passing the London matriculation examination head the Honor 
the second time the history London university that 
girl has attained this position. 


FRANCE. 


the Communal Schools The French educa- 
tional system one the most remarkable movements our day, and 
such, peculiar interest attaches everything that throws light upon 
its origin, operations, and tendencies. reason, more than pass- 
ing notice should given volume edited Mr. Janicot, inspector 
school works. monograph 400 pages treating the com- 
munal schools Lyons from 1828 the present time. traces their 
progress through all the vicissitudes the restoration the Bourbons, 
the second revolution, the Empire Louis Napoleon, and the present 
Republic. follows and analyses their operations under clerical con- 
trol and parts and parcels secular system. The number these 
schools the present time 112, classified follows: Elementary 
primary, for boys, 52; for girls, 54: superior primary, three for each. 


Physical Culture. —The movements for the promotion physical 
training gains force France daily, and continually manifesting 
itself some new experiment. The most recent special course 
swimming for pupils the public schools the thirteenth district 
Paris. Mr. Subercaze, the inspector primary schools for this dis- 
trict, has for long time conducted about children under his 
charge, once month pool where they could enjoy the pleasure 
bathing. has last induced the authorities arrange the same 
place for instruction swimming. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY CURRENT PERIODICAL LIT- 
ERATURE UPON EDUCATION. 


The following bibliography current periodical literature includes articles upon 
education and other subjects calculated interest teachers. Only articles from peri- 
odicals not nominally educational are mentioned. Articles special importance 
teachers will, rule, mentioned notes. 


Press and Public men, The. Cen- 
tury, During the past 
thirty years there have been four peri- 
ods within which the relations between 
the press and the political population 
Washington have been very differ- 
ent and marked. First, the 
war period, when the relations were 
friendly, when the press stood the 
confidence the government, secur- 
ing support the administration 
secondly, the post-bellum period, 
the times the Credit Mobilier 
and kindred scandals; next, the long 
period reaching through continued 
friction between Congress 
press representatives, embracing the 
days the premature publication 
the Treaty Washington down 
recent years, the result which con- 
test was the presiding officer 
the Senate had passed the venerable 
emblem senatorial prerogative into 
the press gallery over his head; and 
lastly, the present, which may des- 
ignated the era restoration 
friendly relations.” 

Art Students’ League New York, 
The. Van Dyke. 
October. about the method 
art students, whose individuality 
important factor their work, that 
people disagree.” the 900 pu- 
pils, many are designers and engrav- 
ers, who seek improve their work 
night many are teachers 
schools, carrying decorative 
work; some are artists who have, per- 
haps, started wrong the beginning 
some are well-to-do girls who think 
advisable know some one thing 
case they should some day become 
dependent their own exertions for 
native art, appreciation any 
art, must spring from such source 
the Art Students’ League. Culture 
must come from within; cannot 
imparted from without. Nor can 
native art produced sudden 
burst energy. took 400 years 


produce the art Greece, and 
many more produce that 

Savants, The Congress of. 
Raoul Allier. Andover Review, Oct. 
Met Paris April, during time 
when students were the city; 2,500 
members, more than 600 took part, 
149 memoirs The church anx- 
ious show that its dogma not 
opposed the science the time; 
discussions not prominently 
getic. Six sections: (1) religious sci- 
ences, (2) philosophy, (3) law and po- 
litical economy, (4) (5) mathe- 
matical, phy sical and natural nces, 
(6) One might often 
wonder why this that mathemati- 
cal physical question was treated 
the congress; explanation the 
thought under its control.” 

Ignatius von. Ev- 
ans. Atlantic, Notwith- 
standing his unquestionable courage, 
had not the high spirit Luther, 
but the shrinking scholarly tempera- 
ment and deemed 
his mission combat error with the 
weapons the spirit drawn from the 
armory science. become per- 
sonally the centre any outward agi- 
tation was positively painful him.” 
older grew, the more forci- 
bly felt how rare find 
capable doing justice 
rare the possession the histori- 
cal sense, which learning can sup- 
ply.” 

the United States, 
Free. Harriet Blatch. Westminster, 
October. kindergarten and 
primary school founded New York 
the Society Ethical Culture does 
not get scholars the best type 
the poor, because looked down 
yet not supported the state.” 
believe the better conduct Ameri- 
can children due mainly two 
causes: the education boys and 
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girls together, and the wider influence 
which accorded women.” 
have been told teachers Europe, 
that impossible leave class 
without monitor, even for mo- 

Education, Metamorphosis, in. 
Dolbear. Popular Science Monthly, 
October. Not only physical science, 
but especially history, philosophy, 
psychology, ethics—all have 
rewritten and all educational institu- 
tions founded upon these, most all 
have been, have got metamor- 
phosed adapt them the 
edge which has been acquired this 
century and mostly within the last 
half 

Emperor, The new, and his new 
Chancellor. Charles Lowe. National 
Review, September. most ca- 
pable and promising monarch who 
has mounted the throne Prussia 
since Frederick the Great. Some 
his marginal notes official docu- 
ments are truly striking their force 
and clearness, and respect their 
the root question through all 
encumbering side issues aud obseuri- 
about things general eager 
General von Caprivi, 
Chancellor, has far been striking 
and complete that his sovereign. 
one had ever suspected that under 
the guise this simple soldier-sailor, 
there lurked the making great, 
least very safe, statesman.” 

the Empire: Colonial 
Plan. Sir Charles 
teenth Century, October. 
part the colonies can render con- 
tributing the defence the Em- 
pire not soldiers and ships 
war, but lines travel and 
sea. its railroad across the con- 
tinent, Canada has not provided 
intercommunication, the 
carrying our trade and 
business, but has also established 
great imperial highway which Eng- 
land might tomorrow find almost 
essential for the maintenance her 
power the East. Yokohama 
brought three weeks nearer Lon- 
don than the Suez Canal.” 
Empire served best the individual 
growth and prosperity the colonies. 
Some protection will needed under 
federation; outlying parts 
must treated this country 
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different footing from foreign coun- 

Fittest which survives? 
W.Bulman. National Review, Sept. 

This writer denies that Darwin and 
Wallace have proved that slight varia- 
tions tend perpetuated; 
would emphasize the indiscriminate 
the struggle. 

Games. Street games boys 
Brooklyn, Stewart Culin. Am. 
Folk-Lore, September. Describes thir- 
ty-six games, most them varieties 

Geographische Kongress, Der Inter- 
nationale. Robert Sieger. 
Held Berne, Aug. 10-16. 
Difficulty such conven- 
tion really international; Germans 
attendance few, English still fewer. 
Attempt almost succeeded adopt 
meridian Behring strait place 
that Greenwich; latter has been 
accepted the official cartography 
middle Europe and 
tional associations all kinds. The 
objection meridian Greenwich 
was that the clouds prevent fre- 
quent determinations should 
made account the variations 
the axis the earth. Much informa- 
tion the large exhibit apparatus. 
Most the scientific papers were read 
the sections the congress, the 
general meetings being given hear- 
ing famous travellers, who were 
interest themselves, rather than for 
what they said. Some the subjects 
discussed were: The occupation 
Africa the Christian missionaries, 
the original home the Caribs, 
map the world the scale 
1,000,000, the Nicaragua canal, the 
railroads Java and Sumatra, 
world-time which might 
side the time each place. 

Geschichtsunterricht aufsteigen- 
der Linie, Der. Herman Grimm. 
Deutsche Rundschau, Sept. Great dif- 
ference education since were 
young; then awe past Greek 
and Roman times. complete 
lution may expected, like introduc- 
cal changes, the German Empire, 
popular this calls for 
change education. longer the 
chief aim get views, which 
mitigated for our political inac- 
tivity; but now activity must de- 
veloped.” plans six years’ 
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course history: (1) union geog- 
raphy and history new German 
(2) the Kingdom Prussia, 
commencing Luther and the 
Reformation, (4) Germany inthe Mid- 
die Ages, (5) Rome, (6) Greece. 
entrance into antiquity then 
longer concession classical 
learning, but comes demand.” 

Municipal Misgovernment, One 
Remedy for. Pres. Eliot. 
Forum, October. Failures demo- 
cratic government are generally the 
matters municipal administration 
which present many novelties and 
belong the domain applied sci- 
ence: such the laying taxes; the 
management water supplies and 
drainage systems; the paving, light- 
ing, and cleaning highways; the 
control companies which sell 
city streets light, heat, power, trans- 
portation for persons, and communi- 
cation electricity; the care the 
public health: the provision proper 
means public enjoyment, such 
open squares, gardens, 
All these matters require for their 
comprehension and proper manage- 
ment high degree scientific train- 
ing, and the continuous execution, 
through many years, far-reaching 
plans. The conservatism democ- 
racy intense, partly because the 
average voter afraid adminis- 
trative novelties, and partly because 
inexperienced officials necessarily fol- 
low precedents.” The remedy pro- 
posed competent persons perma- 
nent positions. 

Museen, Die Einrich- 
tung grosser. Karl Deutsche 
Rundschau, Sept. used 
have generally been built for some 
other purpose and not adapted the 
collections. public does not want 
see much students need there 
should exhibition-room for the 
public, separate from the main collec- 
tion and containing the most interest- 
ing each department. For most 
visitors, explanations the side 
the objects better than the best printed 
catalogue. Lighting, distance ob- 
ject from observer, color back- 

round are all important. Ornament 
cases and pedestals should 
avoided much more demand 
eye and nerve observers. Arrange- 
ment that observer sees objects 
one case time favors 
tration attention. 


Museum, The Berlin Renaissance. 
Wm. Bode. Fortnightly, Oct. 
Germany interest the public weal 


new, wealth and even leisure are. 


rare, that presents for public pur- 
poses are few and far between. Even 
the Berlin museums suffer from this 
lack wealth and public interest. 
For most important furtherance 
our aims, have thank the late 
Even our museums have experienced 
the effect the unamiable attitude 
the German press towards 
public affairs. German art- 
ists, and especially those Berlin, 
maintain position towards our col- 
lection ancient art which, not 
hostile, any rate one indiffer- 
ence. ‘This partly due our Ger- 
mun character. Unlike the practical 
English, love separate practice 
from theory. Thus that have 
artists and art-theorists; have art- 
who not know and not want 
know anything ancient art, 
while there are only too many arche- 
ologists and historians art who 
have artistic feeling any interest 
contemporary art. 

Parochial school, The idea 

tev. John Murphy. Cath. Quarterly 
some cases the 
parochial school superior, others 
inferior the public school. The 
parochial school system whole 
method. While claiming advantages 
our Sisters over the lady teachers 
the public schools, are none the 
less persuaded that would far 
better they should cease teach 
boys after the age twelve. the 
decrees the Third Plenary Council 
ordained that good part their 
seminary training should specially 
directed toward their future pastoral 
charge parochial school. Their 
studies psychology, pedagogy, and 
pastoral theology are directed 
with special view towards the edu- 
cation youth.” 

Russia under Alexander 
fessor Geffcken. New Review, Sept. 
Most important persons 
are Podobenoszew, Min- 
Public Worship, and Count 
Minister Internal Affairs; 
the late outrages are due these and 
Minister Justice, Manassein. 
not unlikely that such things can 
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without the knowledge the 
afraid being influenced, yet open 
fanatics like his ministers. Not- 
withstanding his private virtues, 
far from being happy man suc- 
cessful ruler. Russia has certainly 
vast natural resources, but they can- 
not turned account for the bene- 
fit the population under the pres- 
ent system government, which 
rests violent suppression every 
free opinion, official corruption, 
and perverse fiscal policy.” 


Patrick. Pop. Sci. Monthly, 
umphing over ear-mindedness. 
plication reading matter, visual illus- 
tration, and photography. Languages 
even studied almost entirely books. 
Growing dependence on_ libraries. 
Arts music, oratory, and conversa- 
tion neglected; philosophical 
studies, far they cannot 
illustrated and have apparatus. 
Bad results memory. Theatre pre- 
ferred opera, and opera also becom- 
ing spectacular. 


Senses, Rivalry the higher. 
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PHILLIPS BROOKS, Newell Dunbar, brief, glowing estimate the 
great preacher and pulpit orator. The new Bishop Massachusetts now 
the height his great powers. the thirteenth December will 
the respect all men. His rushing, burning words hold his audience 
breathless attention. His strong, calm, wise, helpful writings rest, comfort 
and cheer multitudes hearts. This little book opportune. sets the 
noble man before his earnest love for truth, his devotion fellow- 
men, his rare simplicity and his majestic power. published Cup- 
ples, 250 Boylston street, Boston. 


SUCCESS AND ITS ACHIEVERS the striking title massive volume 
Rev. Wm. Thayer, the well-known author, and frequent writer for 
TION. author the White House Series,” the Log Cabin 
Push, and Principle,” Mr. Thayer needs introduction our 
readers the reading public generally. this great book 641 large 
pages, gives vast quantity most interesting matter illustrate the way 
which multitude noted men, and quite number celebrated women, 
reached eminence the various walks life. Here are facts great stimu- 
lus and real worth for all aspiring youth, culled from the public private life 
our most eminent living and departed statesmen, merchants, lawyers, 
divines, physicians, editors, inventors, philanthropists, and reformers. the 
long list are such men President Harrison, Ex-presidents Grant, Garfield, 
Lincoln, and Washington; Blaine, Wanamaker, Seward, Beecher, Coffin, 
George Bancroft, Generals Sherman, Sheridan, Howard, Logan, and Butler; 
Franklin, Garrison, Phillips, Douglas, Mann; Vanderbilt, Depew, Gould, Carne- 
gie, Lawrence,Gordon, Longfellow, Whittier, Childs, Stanford, 
Claflin, Pullman, Moody and Brooks; Adams, Ericsson, Burritt, 
Morse, Whitney, Watt, Horne, Eiffel, Pasteur, Stanley also many distinguished 
foreigners; and here are such women Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. Stowe, Mrs. 
Garfield, Miss Willard, Mary Lyon, and Laura Bridgman. There are scores 
excellent photographs these resolute successful thought and 
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action. This volume interesting from beginning end. boy must 
callous indeed who will not feel reads these inspiring records his own 
soul kindling with high and noble endeavor. capital book place 
the hands those just entering upon their life vocations. publishedina 
first-class the energetic young publishers, Thayer Co., 
Boston. 


One the most important educational gatherings the times was held 
Boston, April 1891, the English High school building. was styled 
Conference Manual Training, and was under the auspices the New 
England Conference Educational Workers, association not yet year 
old, but full vigor and enterprise. The president the association Gen. 
Francis Walker, and his associates are leaders all educational movements. 
New England has been the slowest all the sections the country make 
trial manual training. Conservatism has had here stronghold the 
minds the directors educational affairs, and while there have been some 
cities New England attempts made establish the system, there has been 
concerted movement and widespread conviction that the schools needed 
this addition make them superior their present condition. The time was 
ripe, however, for discussion opinions and theories, and for exhibition 
what has been done manual training the cities, not only New Eng- 
land, but the West and South. ‘The Conference, and the Exhibition was 
unquestioned success. Although tardily advertised and somewhat crudely 
arranged, more than met the expectations its managers. ‘The report 
this Conference now print, and contains full record all the meetings, 
complete report every paper read, and exhaustive description all the 
exhibits. gives the literature manual training one the most valu- 
able contributions has yet received, and will read all teachers with 
interest and profit. Among the valuable papers given the report may 
mentioned those read Profs. Patten, Rankle, Richards, Belfield, Chaplin, 
Kilbon, Bailey, James, Colonel Larned West Point, Dr. Felix Adler, Col. 
Higginson, Dr. Enebuske, and others. these papers are found the latest 
theories the subject manual training and the most cogent reasons for 
its introduction into the public schools. report can obtained Mr. 
John Norris, Melrose, Mass., and the price fifty cents. 


Mrs. Lucy Washington has issued through her publishers, Moul- 
ton, Buffalo, Y., modest volume verses, under the title 
CASKET. Washington rhymes easily, and her verses are graceful and 
oftentimes pathetic. She adevout temperance advocate, and not her 
poems are the work done the Some these poems well 
her Sunday-school songs have been music and are found song 
collections. 


Those books which grow out our own need are very likely satisfy 
similar want the part some other. Such book COMPARATIVE VIEW 
GOVERNMENT,” John Wenzel the Boston University. describes 
concise terms the executive and legislative departments the United States, 
France, England, and Germany, the whole being arranged parallel columns. 
This little volume will found most serviceable all teachers Civil Gov- 
ernment. Published Heath Co., Boston. 
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How MAGNETIZE, James Victor republication his work 
first issued 1847. based entirely the theory animal magnetism, 
and gives specific directions for selection proper subjects, the exact method 
inducing the desired sleep, and the best means arousing the power 
But this whole theory now exploded, having been replaced 
the theory suggestion. ‘The latter has for its supporters the most emi- 

nent psychologists the present day, and based upon experiments scientifi- 

cally carried out Salpétriére and elsewhere, under the name Hypnotism. 
Such the great power that one person may exert over another, that its pos- 
session very dangerous and one which not best have generally culti- 
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vated. The agent loses control over his will and cannot held responsible 
for his actions. therapeutic means, its power not denied, its 
ability good unmeasured, but should carefully distinguished from 
Fowler Wells, Publishers, New York. 


What little mines gold these books quotations are! real pleas- 
ure take the bound volume, entitled THE WISE, 
Caroline Hunt. represents the gleanings years from all sources, 
ancient and modern, arranged according subject. Here may find many 
old friend; Holmes, Richter, Emerson, Epictetus, Horace, well many 
book opened random will afford few glances, food 
for thought for the entire day. Published the Lothrop Company. 


There are few gifted writers this country Edward Everett Hale. 
And his many contributions literature perhaps other has received 
deserved warm welcome his MAN WITHOUT COUNTRY. Who having 
read this book does not drop tear over the sad fate Philip Nolan, turn 
with deeper devotion his country. This little book deserves place 
every home and every heart America. beautiful flag edition has recently 
been published Stillman Smith Co., Hamilton Place, Boston. 


have just been reading with unflagging .interest historical novel, 
entitled LUTHER English translation, and much more, the 
work the German The present author, Mrs. Eudora South 
has skillfully portrayed the Rome nearly four centuries ago, weaving 
bright and beautiful web historical facts, religious and artistic feelings, all 
intertwined with chords love. Some the scenes are quite improbable, 
but love laughs such things, and we, as, thrilled the joys and suffer- 
ings and soul experiences Irmgard, Corradina, Egino, Luther, Raphael 
Pope Julius hasten from scene scene. hard book lay 
down when once its spell upon you. For Mrs. South, who teacher, 
knows how instruct well interest. The book brought out elegant 
shape the publishers, Thayer Co., Boston. 


John Trowbridge, Professor Physics Harvard University, has prepared 
interesting book for young folks, called the ELECTRICAL Boy; the Career 
Greatmen and Greatthings. the story poor little street Arab 
who kept his eyes open, found friends, and ultimately won position and 
wealth. Many the situations are highly exciting and more less improba- 
ble. Electricity the Aladdin’s lamp with which works wonders. The 
publishers are Roberts Bros., Boston. 
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ETIQUETTE helpful little book good manners, Louise 
Fiske Bryson. full good and wise suggestions one’s minor mor- 
als, eating, drinking, and one’s manners and actions public 
private. the children the land could induced carefully study this 
little manual, should look for decided improvement 
are not danger overdoing this direction the present time. The pub- 
lishers are Kerr Co., New York. 


Seth Stewart’s PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY marks advance works 
this kind and sets standard excellence which will difficult for sub- 
sequent surpass. Mr. Stewart has plainly entered into sympa- 
thy with the real difficulties which the average boy meets when takes 
the study geometry, and aims remove these obstacles clear com- 
prehension the subject the very beginning. Not infrequently 
say that they never understood geometry until they had studied the text-book 
half through. will impossible for student say this uses Stew- 
art’s book. Every step taken unfolding the subject carefully taken, 
every point clearly explained, much thrown upon the student de- 
velop his reasoning power and his self-activities, that the way plain all the 
time and the progress along delightful and inviting. book abounds 
delightful suggestions and material aids the learner, and many valuable and 
novel devices are given. ‘The teacher’s labors will greatly lessened using 
this book, and the pupil’s the study greatly advanced. Pub- 
lished American Book Company, New York. 


PERIODICALS. 


Three cash prizes $150, $100, and $50, respectively, have been offered Public 
Opinion, the eclectic weekly Washington and New York, for the best three essays 
not more than 3,000 words the question: What, any, changes existing plans 
are necessary secure equitable distribution the burden taxation for the sup- 
port National, State, and Municipal These prize essay contests 
current questions, conducted Public Opinion, have attracted general attention. 
The present contest closes December 10.—— Rudyard Kipling’s new novel, written 
collaboration with Wolcott Balestier for The Century, entitled The Naulahka, Tale 
West and astory America and India. The principal characters live 
Colorado town, where the story opens, but the scene quickly shifts 
the court Indian maharajah, whither the hero and the heroine journey meet 
with most varied experiences. The story will begin the November Century. The 
Forum for November, Edward Freeman, the English historian, the highest living 
authority perhaps the subject, explains the political situation Europe, pointing 
out the specific dangers peace. There are also articles Degradation 
Pennsylvania Politics,” Mr. Herbert Welsh, Philadelphia; Regulation 
the Lobby Massachusetts,” Josiah Quincy, setting forth the operations the law 
restrain the lobby; The Danger the Farmers’ Alliance,” Senator John Mor- 
Alabama; and the Death Polygamy Utah,” Zane, Salt 
Lake City. And Miss Anne Clough, Principal Newnham College for Women, Cam- 
bridge, England, explains university work done women England. Kellogg 
Co. New York, have changed the form the School Journal, making atwenty-four 
page paper, which, with its new type and excellent printing, gives very attractive 
appearance. They have also begun the issue monthly primary issue the Journal. 
These enterprising publishers deserve the liberal patronage the teachers 
America. 
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